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Coal Strike Settlement Commission 


By R. Dawson HA. 


T WAS quite natural, in view cf the 
way in which the Coal Strike Settle- 
ment Commission was formed (as 
the result of a private deal on a 
Pullman car in which only representa- 

tives of the federal legal department 

and the unions were present) that the formation of a 

commission should, at first, be regarded with some 

disfavor by the operators. This attitude persisted 
even after the national authorities at Washington had 
recognized the understanding and shown themselves 
willing to overlook the fact that the pledge was given 
without instruction from the President ‘and the 
Department of Labor. 





The natural reaction of the operators continued 
even after the commission was appointed, despite the 
fact that against the individuals comprising the 
commission little or no complaint could be made. The 
members of the committee, Henry M. Robinson, 
Rembrandt Peale and John P. White, if they decide 
matters after due consideration and on their real 
merits, will render a verdict that may be immensely 
valuable in future disputes and which should furnish 
a basis for the settlement of like controversies in the 
luxury industries as well as in those that are basal. 


It is fair that what is applied to one industry should 
be applied to another. Speaking in terms of weeks 
and months rather than years, the steady operation of 
a Semi-essential industry like that of manufacturing 
automobiles is essential to the coal business, for if 
automobiles are not made, the iron and steel mills, 
furnaces and converters are idle, and the coal miner is 
unemployed. The miner therefore and his employer 
have just as much right to require the automobile 
manufacturer and his workmen to come to a speedy, 
and also equitable, agreement in case of a strike as for 
those latter to require the coal miner and the mine 
operator to reach such an early and just decision. 


The commission, it is to be hoped, is bound, and 
disposed to recognize, only the understandings, verbal 


and otherwise, revealed to the public before its 
appointment. The socialist mine leader, Alexander 
Howat, of Kansas, declared that all kinds of conces- 
sions were promised the miners and that: if the union 
leaders had revealed all the facts to’ him earlier he 
would have made absolutely no protest. This hint 
that there are further understandings of which the 
public has no knowledge is probably untrue. The 
commission is therefore almost sure to judge the 
whole matter on its merits. 


It will be at a great disadvantage however. It will 
have extensive information about coal operations and 
no knowledge of other industries. Statistics are the 
weak spot of the coal industry. No occupation is more 
meticulously measured. Yardsticks are industriously 
applied by two bureaus at Washington, the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines. No one can object 
to such careful evaluations of fact. Some of them 
serve to aid the industry in establishing its position, 
but others always seem, by the advertising—they 
receive from the bureaus, to militate unduly against it. 
Thus the irregular working of the mines is regarded 
as phenomenal, whereas temporary idleness is almost 
universal in all trades. Since, however, no inquiry 
has been made into the subject and some trades are so 
conducted that no simple statement of fact could 
possibly be made about them, we are suffered to 
believe that steady work is the general rule of industry 
rather than the exception. 


Again, the inquiries into accidents have induced us 
to believe that the death and accident rate in the 
mines is far greater than it really is, as compared with 
the rates in other industries. The public is entitled to 
facts, but not to become acquainted with the condi- 
tions of one industry and to remain ignorant of the 
facts in others. Let us hope that the commission may 
not assume that what it does not learn or know about 
the irregularity of other occupations is.only unlearned 
or unknown about them because there are no such 
irregularities in the conduct of their operations. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT OF MINNESOTA BY-PRODUCT COKE CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


From the left are: Coal crushing toWer, stack, housing for inclined coal conveyor from coal dumping building in center fore- 
tower, housing for inclined coal conveyor from bottom of coal crushing tower to top of coal 


ground to t op of the coal crushin 
Fee which bins the larry car is loaded with coal to be charged into the ovens. 
To right of battery storage bins in order are: By-product buildings, 


rich and lean gas holders, final gas coolers and light oil scrubbers. 


storage bins at end of Battery B, 
hand background are the two batteries totaling 65 ovens. 


In the left- 


Coking of [llnois Coal in Koppers-[ype Oven’ 


An Operating Test at the St. Paul Plant of the Minnesota 
By-Product Coke Co. on the Coking of the Coal Ex- 
tracted in the Orient Mine in Franklin County, Illinois 


By R. S. MCBRIDEt AND W. A. SELVIGt 
Washington, D. C. 


substituting Mid-Continent coal for coals from 

more distant sources even in byproduct coke-oven 
work was well recognized. The Bureau of Standards 
was ordered to conduct an investigation of a new 
coke-oven process claimed to be especially suited to this 
' purpose, and in connection with this the Bureau was 
requested to conduct a test of the St. Paul plant of the 
Minnesota Byproduct Coke Co., which is owned by the 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. The Bureau of Standards, in 
coéperation with the Bureau of Mines, carried out this 
operating test, using during 74 days about 7700 tons 
of coal coming from the Orient Mine, Franklin County, 
Illinois. 

The plant is usually operated with a mixture of Pitts- 
burgh, Elkhorn and Pocahontas coal at normal coking 
times of about 16 and 17 hours. The normal capacity 
of the plant is approximately 1100 tons of coal per 
day. For the test period only Orient coal was used. 
Since the coking time for this coal was slightly longer 
than for the usual mixture, the capacity of the plant 
was reduced somewhat. 

All phases of coal handling, byproduct recovery and 
laboratory tests were under observation by the staff of 


T= great importance during the war period of 





*This is an advance publication in abbreviated form of Bureau 
of Standards Technologic Paper No. 137. Published by permission 
of the Directors, Bureau of Standards and Bureau of Mines. 


¢EXngineer chemist, Bureau of Standards. 
tAssistant chemist, Bureau of Mines. 


37 Government engineers and chemists employed on the 
work. In addition, those in charge had the benefit of 
advice and comment from a considerable number of 
experts who are specialists in the field of coke-oven 
operation. The quantity of all coal used and of all 
byproducts obtained was carefully weighed or measured 
at regular intervals and samples of each material were 
taken for analysis. The Bureau of Standards was re- 
sponsible for the general planning and supervision of 
the test work. Its representatives made all observations 
of battery operation, high temperature measurements, 
byproduct recovery and chemical -laboratory work on 
gas and byproducts. The Bureau of Mines was re- 
sponsible for the sampling of the coal both as it was 
loaded at the mine and as crushed at the plant. It 
supervised the weighing, coal-handling, coke-handling 
and coke-sampling operations and made all analyses of 
coal and coke. Its representatives also made general 
observations on the character of the coke and operation 
of the ovens. 

The Minnesota Byproduct Coke Co. plant consisted 
of 65 ovens, built with a gross regenerative system, 
operating during the test period with an average gross 
coking time of 19 hours and 33 minutes, with coal 
finely pulverized, 12.75 tons per oven as charged. Each 
oven was 393 ft. long, 94 ft. high, 17 in. wide at the 
pusher side and 194 in. at the coke side, making a 23-in. 
taper with an average width of 184 in. The coke was 
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FIG. 2 GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT (CONTINUED) 
In the foreground from left to right are shown: Coke wharf, housings for the coke conveyors, the first screening station where 
large furnace coke is separated from run of oven coke, and the housing for the inclined coke conveyor to final screening station, 
where the coke is further separated into small furnace and domestic sizes. In the background are the final gas coolers and light 
oil scrubbers, shown also in Fig..1, the power plant, laboratory, complete light oil refining buildings and coke-quenching station. 


discharged from the ovens by the usual style of ram 
pusher into the common form of hot coke car and 
quenched in a tower of the usual kind. After dis- 
charge on the wharf it was handled by a typical 
conveyor system through two screening stations. The 
coke was screened to produce large and small furnace 
sizes; stove, nut and pea, domestic sizes and breeze. 
The gas was separated into rich and lean at the bat- 
tery. Separate test records were kept of each size of 
coke and of each quality of gas. Practically all of the 
ammonia produced was made up into sulphate imme- 
diately through the direct recovery process. Although 
the plant operated for the production of pure light-oil 
products, only the total production of light oil was 
measured, but the yield of various constituents was 
determined by analysis. 

The coal was apparently clean and very well screened. 
The impurities consisted of a small amount of pyrite, 
mostly in the form of thin layers, calcite, mother of 
coal and shale. The coal was crushed at the plant with 
the intention of making it as fine as was feasible with 
the apparatus available. As charged to the ovens, over 
95 per cent. passed through a 4-mesh sieve, and about 
two-thirds passed through a 10-mesh sieve. 

A composite sample of the crushed coal sampled from 
the conveyor belt was made up from the daily plant 
samples and analyzed according to the laboratory meth- 








TABLE I. COAL ANALYSIS AND HEATING VALUE 





As Charged, DryBasis, 

per Cent. per Cent. 
0 Pa rien ee he Ari) 4 Sop es 
EES SEES trey Bie et SO ee ae: 34.66 37.70 
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Heating Value: 
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mwa thermal unite. i X02. osc. sce cece nee cee 12,019 13,073 








ods described in Bureau of Mines Technical Paper No. 
8; the results are presented in Table I. In Table II 
is given the total amount of coal used and the average 
coking ‘time for the period of the test. 

No consecutive record was maintained of the current 
necessary to push the oven charges. However, sufli- 
cient data were obtained to show that, in general, the 
charges pushed easily, though not as easily as with the 
usual coal mixture. It generally required from 180 to 








TABLE II. COAL USED AND OVEN OPERATION 





Coal Used, in Tons: 


ABCHANEEG, Cac cence de LR. BES See 7,688.3 
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Coal per Oven, in Tons: 
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Coking Time, in Hours and Minutes: 
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250 amp. to start the charge and from 120 to 180 
amp. to keep it moving; in an occasional oven -the 
amperage required to start the charge amounted to 
from 300 to 350, with 200 to 300 amp. required to 
keep it moving. Very few of the charges stuck, so that 
it was impossible to push the charge out before the 
circuit breaker acted; as high as 550 amp. was noted 
in one or two of these cases. One charge in particular, 
even No, 49, on Sept. 29, gave a great deal of trouble; 
three attempts were made to push the charge before it 
was possible to clear the oven. However, in no case 
was it necessary to rake or dig the coke from the ovens. 

High temperature measurements were made continu- 
ously for several days during the test period in order 
to give an accurate idea of the operating conditions of 
the battery. Records were taken of the temperature in 
the oven walls, regenerators, waste-heat flue, in the coal 
mass and in the vapor above the coal. Measurement 
of high temperatures in a byproduct coke oven is 
attended with great difficulty because of the inac- 
cessibility cf certain points where temperature meas- 
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urements are desirable and because of the limited 
variety and high cost of apparatus which can be used 
for these purposes. The results obtained are sufficient, 
however, to give an accurate idea of the range and 
average temperature maintained at the important points 
in the heating system. 

A complete survey of temperature conditions through 
the-entire battery was, of course, impossible; but rep- 
resentative points were chosen and the results given in 
Figs. 3 to 6 inclusive are typical of all operations. 
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FIG. 3. AVERAGE TEMPERATURE OF HEATING WALL 


Showing effect of charging and pushing temperature recorded 7 
ft. below top of battery between ovens No. 2 and No. 3 


‘Luring the period of the test certain optical pyrometer 
measurements were made by the company engineers 
which confirmed the fact that the locations chosen for 
our regular measurements were typical. 

The general trend of heating wall temperatures, 
before, during and after charging the adjoining ovens, 
is given in Fig. 3. These temperatures, of course, are 
not as high as prevail in certain parts of the wall 
refractory, for example at the lower regulating brick 
near the air port, where the maximum temperature is 
reached. To show the effect of gas and air reversal 
on the temperature in the heating wall, the curve of 
Fig. 4 is given. 

Temperature measurements were made at three places 
in four consecutive charges of coal in oven No. 3. 
Readings were taken with couples 10 f*. long, introduced 
through charging lids as nearly as possible midway 
between the oven walls. The mean of the temperature- 
‘time curves for these locations is plotted in Fig. 5. 
Short thermocouples were introduced through the 
charging lid nearest the pushing end of oven No. 3 
to measure the vapor above the coal. Four curves for 
four consecutive charges are shown in Fig. 6. 

Over the checker-brick in the right half of the re- 
generator under oven No. 3 at the coke end 54 in. in 
from the face of the regenerator wall the temperature 
averaged 1140 deg. C. The variation in temperature 
during reversal of direction of gas burning was about 
A5 deg. C. at this point. Temperature measurements 
taken at the junction of the waste heat tunnels from 
the two batteries averaged 272 deg. C. 

During the test, two different systems of screening 
were used as follows: 

Screening System No. 1—The coke was delivered by 
‘the conveyor over 4n inclined-bar-grizzly screen in the 
first station. The screen was about 54 ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide and consisted of 1}-in. bars spaced from 14 to 
14 in. The oversize was delivered in the railroad cars 
and weighed as “furnace coke.” The undersize de- 
livered on a second belt conveyor was carried to a 
second screening station, where it passed through an 
inclined-rotary-cylindrical screen, the first half of which 
‘consisted of #-in. square perforations, and the second 
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half 18-in. square perforations. “The material passing 
through the }?-in. perforations was re-screened on a 
4-in, shaker screen to separate the breeze and pea size 
coke. The material passing through the 12-in. perfora- 
tions was called nut coke, and that passing over the 
18-in. perforations was classified as stove coke. The 
breeze, pea, nut and stove sizes were separately loaded 
in railroad cars and weighed before shipment or stor- 
age. Nut and stove sizes, as delivered from their 
respective bins, passed over shaker feeders before 
going into the railroad cars. The pea and breeze sizes 
were thus very completely eliminated from these two 
domestic sizes. 

Since the separation of “furnace coke” by the in- 
clined-bar-grizzly in the first screening station was not 
considered satisfactory because the screen was not large 
enough to handle the quantity of coke passing over it 
and make a good separation, a change was made after 
three days of the test to the second system, which was 
as follows: 

Screening System No. 2—The inclined-bar-grizzly in 
the first screening station was discarded and replaced 
by a 23-in. rotary grizzly, the oversize of which was 
Gelivered directly into railroad cars as “found:y” or 
“large furnace” coke. The coke passing through the 
first rotary grizzly was carried to the second screening 
station, where it passed over a second rotary grizzly set 
at 1{ in. The oversize of this second grizzly was desig- 
nated as “small furnace” coke. The material passing 
through the second grizzly was separated by the rotary 
cylindrical screen and sized exactly as in the first 
system. The furnace coke from the first system and 
both sizes of furnace coke from the second system, 
after being weighed, were stacked in a pile at the plant 
during the test period, so that they were subsequently 
available for a blast-furnace test as described later. 
The stove, nut and pea sizes were sold for domestic 
fuel, as is customary from this plant. The breeze 
produced was used as boiler fuel at the plant, following 
the regular practice. 

Table III shows the different results obtained from 
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SHOWING EFFECT OF REVERSALS 


the two screening methods. The results for the entire 
period are summarized together in Table IV. 

It is to be noted that 82.7 per cent: of the dry coke 
produced in screening system No. 1 was classified as 
furnace coke, oversize of the 14- to 14-in. inclined-bar 
grizzly. As explained under description of screening 
system No. 1, the separation of the furnace coke by 
the inclined-bar grizzly was not considered satisfac- 
tory, as the screen was not large enough to make a good 
separation; the very high percentage obtained for fur- 
nace size is, therefore, not representative. The total 
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dry furnace coke was only 40.3 per cent. of the total 
dry coke screened during that part of the test when 
screening system No. 2 was used. However, it should 
be noted that the yield of stove size is very large, 34.8 
per cent, of the total coke as screened; there is no doubt 
that a large amount of the stove size would have been 
included in the furnace size if it had been possible to 
install a 14-in. inclined-grizzly-bar screen large enough 
to handle the coke produced and make a good separation. 

The small percentage of large-size coke obtained to- 
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gether with the large percentage of the smaller domestic 
sizes indicated that it would not stand handling and 
screening without breaking up into smaller pieces, due 
to the fingery and brittle characteristics of the coke. 

The hot coke as pushed from the ovens was observed 
in order to know the temperature and general perform- 
ance of each oven and each lot was again observed after 








TABLE III. RESULTS WITH TWO SCREENING SYSTEMS 





Screening Screening 
System No. I, System No. 2, 
per Cent. per Cent, 
Furnace Sizes: 
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quenching and dumping on the wharf. By these obser- 
vations a very complete idea of battery performance 
was obtained. These observations may be summarized 
as follows: 

The top of the coke mass was, as usual, colder than 
the rest of the charge. In fact this condition was 
somewhat exaggerated during the test, as it was im- 
practicable to adjust the battery for the best use of 
the leaner gas from the Illinois coal when this was to 
be used for so short a period. From the level of the 
horizontal flue in the heating wall down to the bottom 
of the oven the coal was usually thoroughly coked; and 
in general the heats were uniform for the entire length 
of the charge. From a number of the charges some 
uncoked material remained in the center of the charge 
at the level of the horizontal flue. 
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From most of the charges a large amount of smoke 


and flame arose as the coke was pushed from the oven; ° 


this was especially noticeable in cases, where uncoked 
material remained at the level of the horizontal flue. 
The overhang of the coke as it fell from the coke guide 
into the quenching car was irregular; on the coke side 
it ranged from 12 to 24 in., while on the pusher side 
the coke frequently showed signs of crumbling. Im- 
mediately ahead of the pusher ram the charge generally 
crumbled, thus causing a great deal of fine coke. A dis- 
tinct line of cleavage was noted through the center of 
the charge in almost all cases. 

The coke on the wharf was very irregular in size, 
but on the average the pieces were distinctly smaller 
than for the average byproduct coke mixtures. There 
was no tendency to blockiness and very few pieces were 
as large as 6 in. in each dimension. The material was 
decidedly lighter than the average byproduct oven coke, 





TABLE IV. COKE YIELDS 











Coke Produced (Dry): ‘ Tons 
HUERRCO. icine cccccccnccccetsecaseceecneseeneetaseabenemeters 2,704.4 
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weighing only about 23 Ib. per cu.ft. The color varied” 
somewhat, but in general the furnace-size was of a 
dark silver color. 

The coke had a decided longitudinal fracture and 
many of the pieces before reaching the wharf were 
broken up into fingers. Even the larger pieces showed 
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FIG. 6. TEMPERATURE OF VAPOR ABOVE COAL 


a tendency to fingering, and by completion of the de- 
cided longitudinal fracture generally these broke up 
into several smaller pieces’ before reaching the cars. 
There was no apparent cross fracture, but the brittle- 
ness cf the long fingers was such that these frequently 
broke up into shorter pieces during handling, = 

In the railroad cars the furnace size from screening 
system No. 1, in which a 1}-in. inclined-bar-grizzly 
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i screen was used, consisted mainly of small fingers from 
1 by 23 in. up to a maximum of about 2 by 6 in. There 
were very few blocky pieces about 24 by 33 in. ,The 

_ oversize of the 23-in. rotary grizzly, used in screening 

system No. 2, in the cars was about half fingery and 

half blocky coke, averaging much larger than from 
screening system No. 1. The small-furnace size from 

this second system, through the 24-in. but over the 1{- 

in. rotary grizzly, averaged about 2 by 24 in. The 

great difference in size between the coke on the wharf 
and after loading in the cars shows the decided tend- 
ency to breakage during handling. 

The cells of the coke were small and regular and in 
general of a structure indicating suitable characteris- 
tics for furnace use. There was no sponge formed, 
but there was a decided tendency to form a pebbly seam 
at a distance of 2 to 6 in. from and, in general, parallel 
to the oven wall. This seam appeared only in a part 
of the pieces in which it formed an incipient cross- 
fracture. In general there were no pebbly seams in the 
coke at the bottom of the oven. The small amount of 
pebbly mass noted seemed to come from the top and 
center of the oven in the form of small loosely-cemented 
lumps of material which were readily crumbled in the 
hands. Although the coal contained considerable 
“mother of coal,” there was very ‘little evidence of 
“foreign matter” in the coke, probably because of the 
fineness to which the coal was crushed. 

Each size of coke was carefully sampled for analysis 
and for determination of moisture content in order to 
correct to true weight at the time it was loaded in 
the railroad cars. 

The results of proximate and ultimate analysis and 
heating value determination of the composite sample of 
each size of coke are given in Table V. 
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TABLE V. COKE ANALYSIS AND HEATING VALUE 





<a asters Coke — mene Coke— — Coke Breeze —~ 








rmed 
Loaded Dry combed Dry 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. me - ll Per Cent. 
Moisture......... | eR |; rae Lf ae 
Volatile matter... 2.18 2.35 2.81 3.18 4.06 4.90 
Fixed carbon...... 77.93 83.93 73.15 82.66 64.69 78.00 
TR eh ast 0 12.74 13.72 12.53 14.16 14.18 17.10 
eee 0.85 0.92 0.82 0.93 0.87 1.05 
“reas » Ft) 83.80 3.47 83.03 (».68 79.20 
Hydrogen........ 1.17 0.41 1.67 0.44 2.54 0.77 
SEES .s:enb.e.0 0. 6.55 0.20 10.60 0.41 15.83 0.79 
Nitrogen.......,. 0.88 0.95 0.91 1.03 0.90 1.09 
Phosphorus....... 0.009 0.010 0.010 | Sei 
Heating Value: 
Calorses........ 6,385 6,877 6,049 6,836 5,453 6,576 
British Thermal 
Units........ 11,493 12,379 10,888 12,305 9,815  .11,837 





The weight per cu.ft. of furnace coke was deter- 
mined on one car of large furnace coke and also on one 
car of small furnace coke. This was done by leveling 
the cars and making the calculations from the net 
weights of coke and the rated cu.ft. capacity of the cars. 

Apparent specific gravity determinations were made 
on three composite samples of furnace-size coke and an 
average of these is given as representing the entire lot. 
A single composite was made up for the entire lot 
and the true specific gravity determined. The porosity 
of the coke was calculated from these results for ap- 
parent and true specific gravity. These physical prop- 
erties of the_furnace coke may be summarized as in 
Table VI. * . 

In order to test the behavior of the furnace-size 
coke produced from the Orient coal, arrangements were 
made to use about 1800 tons of this material in the 
blast-furnace plant of the Mississippi Valley Iron Co. 
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The coke regularly used at that furnace is produced ir, 
Koppers ovens of the Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
from a mixture of Elkhorn, Pocahontas (low volatile) 
and Illinois coals. The substitution of the Illinois 
coke for the regular supply was accomplished abruptly 
and continued without interruption throughout the ten- 
day period. Several experts were present during this 
test, and it was the unanimous opinion of those persons 
and of the blast-furnace operators that the Illinois coke 








TABLE VI. CHARACTERISTICS OF FURNACE COKE 





Weight per Cubic Foot of Dry Coke 


Furnace size from screening system PBs 2 cae aishe werd erence 23.4 Ib 

Large furnace size from screening system No. 2............:.- 22.8 Ib 
PRUIMMGTIS CER TOMORY 9.0 ooo oie a cic occ ce Sas bc oisigie na cial ide se 0.88 
True specific gravity... .. Nn TTN a Pore DIR ero ee kre ae 1.85 
ERM OP reticle Ness stan PON oc, Store Chae cha ves usa Seay wah chek eee 52.4% 





had shown highly satisfactory results. However, it 
should be borne in mind that the furnace used for this 
test was of small capacity, and it is not certain, there- 
fore, that the results in this case would be duplicated 
on a large-size furnace. 


SPECIAL OVEN TESTS 


In order to study the effect of lower temperature 
and longer time of coking, and to get some idea of the 
value of certain special coal mixtures, a few ovens were 
operated under different conditions than normal. The 
lower temperature trials were made in oven No. 1 dur- 
ing the period of the test by cutting down the quantity 
of gas burned in the heating walls of this oven. The 
special mixtures were made up at the end of the test 
period and tried out in one or more ovens. 

Low Temperature Coking of Orient Coal—Oven No. 
1 was changed from its regular operating period be- 
ginning Oct. 1 and three charges of distinctly longer 
periods, 222, 234 and 25? hours, were pushed on Oct. 
3, 4 and 5 respectively. The temperature of this oven 
was from 50 to 100 deg. C. lower than the temperature 
of the remaining ovens in the battery. The coke from 
these special tests was very similar to that obtained 
from the same coal coked for the usual 19-hour period 
in that the cell structure was not materially different 
and that there was the usual small amount of “foreign 
matter” and no sponge. However, the material as it 
lay on the wharf appeared decidedly larger and blockier 
and there was slightly less of the pebbly mass or pebbly 
seam. The blocks of coke were decidedly stronger, 
judged both by their action when handled and by the 
shatter test described below. The results of this special 
work at lower temperatures were very closely compar- 
able with the results obtained at Dover, Ohio, when 
using the same coal in a narrower oven and coking at a 
corresponding rate, measured in inches of coke formed 
per hour. It is evident from these tests that stronger, 
larger coke will be obtained at the somewhat lower 
temperatures used in this work than at the temperature 
at which it was necessary to operate during the full 
test at St. Paul in order that the gas supply of the city 
would not be interrupted. 

Mixture of Orient and Pittsburgh Coals—Iu order to 
study the character of coke produced from a mixture 
of equal parts of Pittsburgh and Orient coals, a single 
oven was charged with this mixture. Oven No. 60 was 
charged 5:30 p.m. Oct. 7, and pushed 11:30 a.m. Oct. 
8; the charge was 25,100 lb. The coke from this 
18-hour test was thoroughly coked, but the appearance 
on the wharf was not encouraging. There was decided 
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Jongitudina) fracture, indicating the fingery tendency 
common to high volatile coals, but the coke was fairly 
tough. The cell structure resembled that of Orient coal 
alone, except in the upper central section of the oven, 
where considerable sponge was formed. There was no 
noticeable cross-fracture, but the irregular shapes 
showed that the breakage of the material in regular 
handling would probably be rather high. The pebbly 
seam so frequently noted in coke from 100 per cent. 
Orient coal was not apparent in this single test; but 
the tendency of Pittsburgh coal to produce sponge was 
not counteracted by the mixture. 

Mixture of Orient and Pocahontas Coals—A mixture 
of 25 per cent: Pocahontas and 75 per cent. Orient 
coal was used in three ovens charged on Oct. 7 and 
pushed after approximately 17 hours of coking. In each 
ease the charge was about 25,200 lb. The coke pro- 
duced under these conditions was blocky and on the 
average of large size, but the pieces were very irregular. 
There was no tendency to finger, but a decided cross- 
fracture was shown. The coke, although appearing 
soft, was unusually tough, as will be evident from the 
high percentage unbroken in the shatter test. The cell 
structure was irregular and the general appearance 
of the material on the wharf would have indicated 
undercoking, but the appearance while hot, as it was 
pushed from the oven, showed that this was not the 
fact.) The very small percentage of fine material 
indicated that an unusually high percentage of* furnace- 
size would be available from this mixture. 

Shatter Test of Special Cokes—In order to get a 
rough check on the relative strength of the different 
special cokes which were made, a shatter test was 
carried out on each of the samples. For this test a 
50-lb. sample of large pieces of coke taken from the 
belt, none of which pieces would begin to pass through 
a 2-in. square mesh screen, was dropped four times 
from a height of 6 ft. onto an iron plate. The pieces 
of coke which following this test would not in any 
position pass through the 2-in. screen were weighed and 
their ratio to the weight of the original sample was 


taken as the “percentage unbroken” in results indicated 


below. 

The usual foundry mixture, consisting of 30 per cent. 
Pocahontas, 35 per cent. Pittsburgh and 35 per cent. 
Elkhorn coal, was found to give a result of 68 per cent. 
unbroken by this test. The straight Orient coal coked 
for 19 hours gave a coke of which only about 27 per 
cent. remained unbroken by this test. The coke 
_ obtained from 22- to 26-hour coking periods was some- 

what stronger, ranging from 27 to 38 per cent. 
unbroken. The mixture of 50 per cent. Orient and 50 
per cent. Pittsburgh showed about 53 per cent. un- 
broken, and the mixture of 25 per cent. Pocahontas 
with 75 per cent. Orient was strongest of all, with 
74 per cent. unbroken. 

The foregoing results are. merely an indication and 
must not be taken as any accurate measure of the 
strength, since only a limited number of tests were 
made. Large irregularities are always found in this 
kind of testing and moreover this test is not strictly 
significant as to the strength of the material, since 
at the best it really gives an accurate measure only 
of the likelihood of breakage during handling. 
>The results obtained during six days from 8 a.m., 
Sept. 29, 1918, to the same hour Oct. 5, 1918, were used 
as the basis for byproduct and gas results, since dur- 
ing this period only Orient coal was in use and the 
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system contained only products from this coal. During 
this period 6092.3 tons of natural coal were charged to 
the ovens, equivalent to 5600.6 tons on the dry basis, 
and these figures are used in calculating the yield of 
tar, ammonium sulphate, light oil and its products, and 
gas, which are reported in the following sections. 
During the test, daily inventory was taken of the 
quantity of the-tar and liquor in stock, accurate weights 
and specific gravities of tar shipments were recorded, 
and other necessary arrangements made to permit ac- 








TABLE VII. YIELD AND CHARACTERISTICS OF TAP. 





Tar produced, as measured, @al.:.'.: 5.2). .6)00 ove ca See oan oes 47,560 
‘Tar produced, dry (computed)y.gal.... «<< ois vs.cceeevscbiecdeuueedar , 100 
Tar, as produced, per ton of coal as charged, gal............eeesee0- 7.81 
Tar, dry, per ton.of dry.coal, gal. :..... 2... Jb ssccsu cues lcbavinatices 8.23 
Water in tar, by weight, ner Gent... c.csc cctcceccccecknecotemen 2.6 


oe ee a a 





curate determination of the quantities of these mate- 
rials produced. 

It was the intention during the test to produce only 
ammonium sulphate and maintain the minimum prac- 
ticable supply of ammonia liquor. However, a slight 
variation in the quantity of liquor at the beginning 
and end of the test inevitably resulted, and appropriate 
correction for this difference in inventory was made and 
appears in the record of results reported. Samples of 
the tar, liquor and sulphate were taken for analysis 
regularly, so that the quality as well as the quantity of 


* these materials would be a matter of record. 


The sulphate delivered fromthe saturators into 
wheelbarrows was weighed as it was conveyed from 
the saturator room to the storage pile. The weight 
of sulphate produced daily varied largely in accordance 
with the amount of ammonia liquor accumulated or 
worked up into the sulphate during the day. From the 
measurement of volume, the temperature, specific 
gravity, and per cent. of NH, by weight, as determined 
in the laboratory test, the pounds of NH, and the 
equivalent weight of (NH,),SO, were computed for the 
initial and final inventories. 

The rich and lean gas produced at this plant are 
separately scrubbed for light oil recovery, but the light 








¢ 





TABLE VIII. YIELD OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
Produced, seale wetehtt, Tb. 6. 0c. ks Claws cccbcecipesnecsvern 155,510 
Produced, pure, ID. . 6. ojé0cestene creperetirereteesobes Vive luciuine 1,100 
Equivalent liquor, start of test, pure, Ib... 2... cc cece cece eee ce cece: 15,920 
Equivalent in liquor, end of test, pure, Ib. ........... eee eee eee eees 34,700 
Equivalent due to liquor increase, pure, Ib... 2.2... .c. eee eee cee eee 18,780 
Tetakieocietind, DONE CTD. on. 6 g.a sv ooccovck Uh vs cecenboceseeaeunie . 


(NH,) ,SO, per ton of coal as charged, Ib... . 1... 1c eee e ee eee ce eees ; 
(NH) 80, per ton of dry cbal Ith. 6. 0. ices cet cveneneus votdeae 30.33 
NH, per ton of coal as charged, lb 7.19 
INES per tost OF Gry COREE, «o.oo os cc cckcvcesnedcnwcmeede tee geat ¢ 
Average of NH, in ammonium sulphate produced, per cent........... 


ee ee ee ee 





oil separated from the wash oil in the stripping stills 
is collected together. During the test period two 
sections of the light oil “running tank” were used on 
alternate days jn order to permit careful measurement 
of each day’s light oil production. 

Table IX gives the total production of light oil for 
the six-day byproduct period and the yield based on 
the analysis of the composite sample analyzed accord- 
ing to methods prescribed in Ordnance Publication No. 
1800. . 

The gas produced at the plant was separated at the 
ovens into rich and lean, the quantity of rich gas 
being so regulated as just to supply the requirements 
for the St. Paul Gas Light Co., to which all of this 
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~ ' ‘TABLE IX. LIGHT OIL YIELD AND ANALYSIS 
a TEES SESE REY ilar 22,570 
Composition: Per Cent. 
oiling under 200 Deg. C. (Engler Flask)....................... 84.4 
I en INE Nh i cid tla ds sae Lba6 eed $.7 
Steam distillation semdue I a hona.c o's gidiere u/s are 535 
Se setts SCL Go Sols vce cic ve Uhle neleveldc 56.8 
I os ois ony 0's oivigio # vie.e.dre aie v0 40 0s00es 13.4 
—— NP MINDOUNED 3.5 nce coh oaks Cocco eeecacces : ; 
eas eee a aid hte binig is ¥-n\4.0 19.6.4 6.0'p0 0d .6 4)0-4.4.0 0 60.9 80:0 o:08 15. 
Produced per Ton of Coal: Gal. 
RS rN ied aN ob dis Goovole'@ Sanit op pidldin'y ojernve od owes ree 
SE etc cirn Terns borer nes const, <serses.s dy 
Ved Cent. under 200 Deg. C.) 
os ert ic cb iccicls coe sé viieeed bhveciewebeeers 2.8 
cyone pero ST et Gal 
en ng nn or itccaciecesuceee’ eee 
Toluene Fe Ton of Coal: Gal. 
anise So g'piib iid 9 eo. 4(0%6s0!8 Ve cals West aINS. 0 dTELK, ©: at lo-e“a 0.497 
I a ois 4's. 0 nviey 616 Sai 610'S 8 4)0:¥ 0:6-0.4' bp BS Wes OO ern 08% 0.540 
Solvent Naphtha per Ton of Coal: Sal. 
a 5.0! aie's 0 SRG aiaeubs vig oid e eS weed y ar 
is MRR iak kW ta Ssh ie Siig a Wd Wl 6.4.0.0 we 0 baw wld aCe wieerk Wd ele cere ‘ 





gas is sold. The lean gas remaining was used for 
heating the battery, and, if there was any excess, for 
firing the boilers. 

The average analysis and total production of gas for 
the six-day byproduct test period, together with the 
yield per ton of coal and relative heating value caleu- 
lations, are presented in Tables X and XI. 

As a result of the test it is clearly demonstrated that 








TABLE X. GAS ANALYSIS 








Rich Gas, Lean Ges, 

per Cent. perCent. 
ess oe TR khaalede F0ia'd oy dibietered AINE Zao 0 bk ebth cI - 4.5 3.8 
SAEED SES SECRETS Seen eo ae 4.4 2.4 
SGC: it Ai. ahh Niele 6 BR ke woes vy bale cl el wir ace Bie oot 6.6 0.4 
SURG TG Ra ata 11.0 12.4 
(ERS: IE SRN a 0 ee eS A aS d+ BP a 5 25.1 
ME Sn erG8 "hpi oot A lef One ob % oso esiag spe bi0.0 coe 42.4 50.7 
aR Nee noe Meg Sallgh One (5 Saar aera pee pe ee 5.6 2.2 

eg NS RR EI SE es a ak hows bru tengo 0.476 0.437 
per eens EW SOO CUES). 205 Sok. hee atk.. 9 340 





some of the Illinois coals can be coked in the “chamber- 
type” oven without radical change in operating meth- 
ods for the production of coke which can be successfully 
used in a blast furnace. However, it appears that the 


temperature at which Illinois cpal should be handled for: 


the production of the best coke is somewhat lower than 
the best operating temperatures for Eastern coals and 
moreover the speed of coking of the Illinois coal is 





TABLE XI. GAS PRODUCTION 








Coal Used: Tons 

es ae ee tn a ee eae ee ee ae See 6,092.3 

RT aS SEAT Cais cs biaipw 68 C50 bia owe ORES EN aco ES 5,600.6 

Slane: of Gas Produced: ¢ MCu.Ft. 

Surplus—Rich to City POC GEES SaAe AGS Se LAAN Ae OTe ion Rae hE 31,982 

Nid Seth oS cnglacg one bac oP RGS ELS Solek we sie . 1,440 

TSC OBR Gs or oh POE Ce Ri ies vowed 33,422 

ay Ta eral Be Re RM Pee My Seats eet DE eee ee 2,842 

Battery B.. Ee eG, Saoirse Ue Oba otis oS e ee 

EEN OLS SO a ae 31,857 

Se ae. BEE etl Meine cise Toes Soe ete et ee eee 

Gas Bes Ton as » Charged: Cu.Ft. 

urplus. SES SEES TS AC SOE REC CEST A) AE CORRES 5,490 

To ovens Bek: 5,230 

Me aa Ce lc css bic iu a's ike a caefas os oe 10,720 

Gas per Ton of Dry Coal: 

sa ec Re to he bee de 5,970 

ani on AA ae Sai. ong ieee et ae ae sw Sia he ey Pa tac 5,699 

RCE Bat eR Fd) oy ala ww ow d cobe eo caw 11,669 

Gas to ovens (Per cent. ES et oe OL te ona oog Sole ck bth seat ee 48.8 

Heating Value of Gas B.t.u. per Cu.Ft. 
Ne nb eb vy esei ee 569 

Se oo Pet os sic UC lc only oie SONG od b 5b be ood b 490 

Heat in Gas per Pound of Coal as Charged: B.t.u. 

al ia ae Sa ies SR i ai ae ae an a 1,550 

In ngas a IEG ta RES: hot De 9 Sy as: ee, ee ae r+ 

* Heat in Gas per Pound of Dry Coal: B.t.u. 

a i ce wc pacino vip ceece 1,690 

In day Sg Ee UEL B ag © Fees aa sh ries SR 5 1,390 

OE EEE TB Cae ee eee ee 3,080 

45.2 
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somewhat less. The yield of gas and byproducts from 
Illinois coal of the kind tested is excellent both in 
quantity and quality. Of course the coal tested in this 
case represents one of the best Illinois coals for coking 
purposes, being lower in ash and sulphur and otherwise 
superior to many from this field. 

In general, the comparison of Eastern coking coals 
with those from the Mid-Continent field must be made 
upon an economic basis, since which source will be 
preferable depends altogether on local conditions which 
will affect the cost of the material and the relative 
expense of handling. These phases of the question 
have, however, not been discussed in this report. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance and 
coéperation of the engineers and chemists who were 
associated with them in this work, as well as that of 
T. G. Janney, manager, and K. G. Richards, superin- 
tendent, of the plant, and F. W. Sperr, Jr., chief 
chemist of the Koppers Co., all of whom did all in 
their power to make the work both pleasant and suc- 
cessful. Special acknowledgement is also made of the 
great assistance which I. V. Brumbaugh has given us 
in working up the data contained herein and in prepar- 
ing this manuscript. 





Coal as a National Asset 


Enough has been said, perhars, to indicate how vast 
are the fields of coal which this country holds. It may 
be that any day some genius will release from nature a 
power that will make of little value our carboniferous 
deposits save for their chemical content. By the appli- 
cation of the sun’s rays, or the use of the unceasing 
motion of the waves of the sea, the whole dependence 
cf the world upon coal may be upset. That day, how- 
ever, has not yet come; and until it does we may 
consider our coal as the surest insurance which we can 
have that America:can meet the severest contest that 
any industrial rival can present. It is more than in- 
surance—it is an asset which can bring to us the cer- 
tainty of great wealth, and if we care to exercise it, a 
mastery over the fate and fortunes of other peoples. 

Next to the fertility of our soil, we have no physical 
asset as valuable as our cecal deposits. Although we 
are sometimes alarmed because those deposits nearest 
to the industrial centers are rapidly declining and we 
can already see within this century the end of the 
anthracite field, if it is made to yield as much con- 
tinuously as at present, yet it is a safe generalization 
that we have sufficient coal in the United States to last 
cur people for centuries to come. An extra scuttleful 
on the fire or shovelful in the furnace dees not threaten 
the life of the race, even if some Russian or Chinese 
cf the future does not resolve the atom or harness the 
hidden forces of the air. Whatever fears other nations 
may justifiably have as to their ability to continue in 
the vast rush of a machine world, there can be no 
question of our ability to last. 

, The recent strike, however, makes quite clear, perhaps 
for the first time, that it is not the coal in the mountain 
that is of value, but that which is in the yard. And 
between the two there may be a great gulf fixed. 
Therefore, we are put to it to make the best of what 
we have. We turn from telling how much coal we use 
to a study of how little we can live upon and do the 
day’s work of the nation. And this is, I believe, as it 
should be. Indeed, I feel justified in saying that the 
problem of this strike was soon solved. 
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Conditions in Alabama in 1919 


By ERSKINE RAMSAY 
Birmingham, Ala. 


strenuosity, patriotic efforts being made by both 

operator and miner in Alabama, as in all the 
others, to produce the maximum output of coal which 
was needed to meet the unheard-of demands coming 
from all branches of business, because of the extra 
efforts all were making to help win the war. 

After the signing of the armistice in November, 
1918, there was a decided let-up in the demand for 
coal, and as a result on Jan. 1, 1919, the coal-mining 
industry over the whole country was confronted with 
‘a large supply of fuel in stock. 

Alabama had its full share of stocked coal to contend 
with. There was a sharp decrease in railroad and 


Ts years 1917 and 1918 were marked with great 


and when they arose. He is handling his work with 
great satisfaction to everybody concerned. 

The nation-wide strike called on Nov. 1, 1919, did 
not affect Alabama’s output seriously, as it did some 
other sections of the country. Many of the mines, and 
this included nearly all of the larger ones, continued 
to operate at practically 100 per cent capacity during 
November. After the wage increase of 14 per cent was 
fixed by Dr. Garfield, it was made effective by the 
Alabama operators on Dec. 1. This has increased the 
cost of production in many cases to a point where the 
operator faces a loss. 

The demand for pig iron increased considerably about 
Oct. 1, and as a result a number of the furnaces that 








SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRON CO.’S NEW BYPRODUCT 
COKE-OVEN PLANT 


industrial fuel consumption and a mild winter reduced 
domestic demands. During the early months of the 
year, in addition to the slackening of activity of various 
war industries and the railroads, many blast furnaces 
throughout the Birmingham district shut down for the 
want of business and as such furnaces consume the 
greater part of the coke made in Alabama, this brought 
about a serious decrease in the production of coking coal. 

The general coal production gradually slowed up 
until March 1, 1919, when the output was probably not 
above 60 per cent of normal. Beginning with July 1, 
1919, approximately 750,000 tons of railroad fuel here- 
tofore supplied by Alabama mines was transferred to 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee fields. This, coupled 
with a loss of close to 1,000,000 tons of fuel oil, at 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports and near-by territory, 
resulted in a further loss of running time. 

Beginning with Sept. 1, 1919, the demand materially 
improved, but the output could not be brought up on 
account of a short car supply which for some time did 
not average over 60 per cent of the requirements. 

The Alabama mines were operated during all of 1919 
under the Garfield agreement, which, from its beginning 
on May 15, 1917, proved satisfactory. The mines ran 
with little or no trouble and any question between oper- 
ator and miner was quickly and satisfactorily settled 
without difficulty by reference, when necessary, to Judge 
H. C. Selheimer, umpire, who was appointed by Dr. 
Garfield to handle questions requiring his attention, as 











PITMOUTH AND FAN HOUSE, VIRGINIA MINE, GULF 
STATES STEEL CoO. 


had gone out of blast earlier in the year resumed 
cperation. The outlook for 1920 in the iron business 
is good. It is expected that the furnaces will continue 
in practically full operation during the year. Since 
the coke ovens and other operations of the iron com- 
panies consume a large proportion of the total Alabama 
output, it is felt that the production for the year will 
be fairly good. 

As is well known, a large portion of Alabama’s mis- 
cellaneous steam-coal business comes from cottonseed- 
cil mills, their refining plants, steam cotton gins and 
fertilizer plants, of which there is a considerable num- 
ber tributary to our district. The very nature of their 
business causes them to close down or suspend opera- 








DISTRIBUTION OF ALABAMA COAL 


Uses Per Cent 

Coal: made into coke... 55... oss ctncvingknchie dh a3 0p nace eeee cesta 33 
Ten) GOMBPATED. o.oo. 6 vcs cc 0p 8408 baa oe ee oenlalle Gin anmna 10 
TRACOM G6 605.070 6 See dats b4u's n0beb ie eben aisle eee bie bea a Riliece 20 
SCORING S 6 0 owe cect secon ceed eo kule cc's bh te 4 ath ininmeen ae 5 
DWamestiC PULHOSES... «6:5. oe oc ced evewe deste bad ssa 10 
Miscellaneous steam purposes... . 2... secs tcc cccccctstclbeecceiner’ 22 

Total... 00 siosccsvss sce ce cis toa dele uel odie seniere nae SMl Rennes 100 





tions during the spring months. Throughout the 
summer and until late in the fall they are idle, as a 
rule. Of course, they consume no coal during this 
period. If it could be made to the advantage of this 
kind of a coal consumer to put in a year’s supply, 
beginning, say, April 1, it would be of great benefit by 
employing miners more steadily during the summer, by 








giving the railroads more tonnage during their dull 
season, and relieving both equipment and human effort 
from the strenuous period which always comes during 
the fall and winter months. 

The same condition applies to all fixed, stable steam 
plants, municipal as well as privately owned, and also 
railroads. It is recognized that some extra expense 
would be incurred, first in the preparation of a place 
wherein to store the coal and second in picking it up 
for consumption. This could be well and profitably 
borne by the miner, the coal operator, and the trans- 
portation company, each making a proper sacrifice, 
which in the end would be offset by their gaining steady 
all-year-round work. 

The managers of a plant with its winter season’s 
supply of coal on hand, say, by Oct. 1, would have a 
feeling of independence not always present under pre- 
vailing conditions. Concerns of standing would have 








NUMBER AND KIND OF COKE OVENS IN ALABAMA JAN. 1, 1920 


County Beehive Byproduct Total 

| SESE EET EEO REC ER ERE TO 5,739 *1,074 6,814 
EEO Le ree eet aan 65 60 725 
ER Be dates o's sene-s-a'es 8 sie bvwa'e 660 660 
Sects cis Ralgicobalseoccbeetica’s 60 60 
Ee Bc te EL sins > aieieisee ede are 37 37 
EAT, BERD Seep pm et = 7,124 1,171 8,295 


* The above includes the 120 byproduct ovens of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. nearing eeetee in Jefferson County; also 50 byproduct ovens of the 
Birmingham Coke & By-Product Co., nearing completion i in Jefferson County. 





no trouble in making payment for both coal and trans- 
portation, by giving acceptances due at periods esti- 
mated to cover the coal as consumed. A lower range 
of prices could be quoted by operators and dealers, 
and lower freight rates would encourage the move- 
ment of coal during the spring and summer months. 








ALABAMA COKE PRODUCERS SHOWING NUMBER OF BEEHIVE 
AND BYPRODUCT OVENS 





Jan. 1, 1920 
Beehive Byproduct 
Company Ovens vens Total 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co............. 1,746 - 434 2,180 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. Re ey Pare 1,177 *120 1,297 
DRE ME UNOE TIO. 00s ccna veccccceees 908 eats 908 
MTEENCILSECLY 0 6). o.s'sle goes ve0c 8's ¢ 894 watels 894 . 
Wawmware tram Cos. ois 5 0 cdi cece ccccsoues 300 230 530 
EID. 6 civics cpccccccepvedpepecs 374 as 374 
NIE Bobo Les inle go cko o'e.c anacovecsés ee 300 300 
a Trussville Iron Co. ..........s.200% 301 baal 301 
Sheffield Iron Corporation..................06- 300 ere 300 
Gall States Steel Co;.... 2... ccc ccccscccedocs 451 37 488 
Im; En. a. dcsis Bew.e ce fv s'0 103 anes 3 103 
de Coal & Coke Co............c cece eceee 100 sae 100 
Jennifer EMS ici a-ak ona teres 00-664 100 100 
on a’ ny Pipe & Fay. ee eab ewe > «oe Hy Ho 
ast Iron Pi ay. ES re 
Prati nsolidated Coa Siskin Das ok ooee. tw se 60 60 
Bratt Coneoud Coal & Coke he Bete acces bu.5 a -encks oin:* 60 tale 60 
New Connellsville Coal & Coke Co............. 50 wa 50 
Coke & By-Products Co........... is ai * 50 50 
ER LO LE ee ee ee oe 7,124 1,17] 8,295 


* Now in building in Jefferson County. 
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This particular feature of the coal business is of 
vast importance. to the whole country. The railroads 
are often not able to handle the business offered them 
during the fall and winter, and until some satisfactory 
plan is worked out to solve the problem, we will continue 
to experience coal famines in portions of the country 
during the winter period. 

Such an arrangement of seasonal prices would some- 
what follow the long-established practice of the anthra- 
cite people. The practical working of this plan hag 
been quite satisfactory. 

Since the completion of the locks, the use of the 
Warrior River as an outlet to the sea for coal and other 
products from this district presents an encouraging out- 
look for the future. During the year 1919 some 115,000 
tons of coal were shipped by this waterway to Mobile 
and New Orleans. Much of this coal was used to 
bunker ships calling at these ports. Development of 
coal mines along the river will be made to take advan- 
tage of the additional barges and towboats now being 
built by the Government. The Port of Birmingham 
near Short Creek is now being equipped with facilities 
for handling material shipped from the Birmingham 
district down the river, as well as for merchandise com- 
ing up the stream. Steel is being shipped down the 
river to the large shipbuilding plants at Mobile. The 
shipbuilding industry promises great growth and ‘will 
afford a substantial market for Birmingham products, 
The distance from the coal mines to the Gulf is about 
400 miles and the river is used throughout the entire 
year, there being ro difficulty here with freezing as 
is the case farther north. 

The reports compiled by Chief Mine Inspector Nes- 
bitt show that fewer fatal accidents have occurred in 
the mines during 1919 than in any year for the past 
15, with one exception. The decrease in fatalities is 
due, in a large measure, to the safety instructions 
given the employees during the past several years. The 
Alabama Safety Association is doing much good instruc- 
tion work along the line of preventing accidents and 
also in furthering the application of first aid to the 
injured. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., a U. S. Steel 
Corporation subsidiary, has been and is the leader in 
establishing the most modern mining plants, together 
with all that goes with them in the way of towns 
having the most up-to-date houses, stores, schools, 

kindergartens, churches, hospitals, bath houses, etc. 

Other companies, however, have done also their full 
part in work of this character. 
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Coal Mining Laws Compared 


By ALEX Moss 
New York City 
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SYNOPSIS—A few tabulations of the require- 
ments of the mining laws in regard to quantity of 
air, number of men on each split, spacing of cross- 
cuts, distance in advance of air, number of men 
allowed in mines with single openings, distance 
between openings, spacing of refuge holes, clear- 
ance for cars and drilling for water. 








HAT is deemed a safe measure of precaution in 

one state, insofar as the conditions surrounding 

coal mining are concerned, is often disregarded 
by some other state in the drawing up. of rules and 
regulations intended to safeguard the workers in its 
coal mines. Of course, local conditions, local prefer- 
ences and local practices quite often decide whether a 
rule promulgated for the safety of the underground 
workers be rigid or flexible. The basic idea, however, 
underlying the mining laws adopted by the different 
coal-mining states is the same, namely, to protect the 
lives and health of the mine workers, and it is of 
interest therefore to observe how with a single purpose 
in mind and conditions so equal such differences in 
legislation as exist have been allowed to continue. 

Of first importance to the underground workers in 
the mines is plenty of air. Without a continuous cir- 
culation of fresh air it would be impossible to carry on 
operations. Rules for ventilation therefore have re- 








TABLE I. COMPARISON OF VENTILATION REQUIREMENTS 





Cu.Ft. No. of Break- Permissible 
Cu.Ft. of Men Throughs, Distance of 
of Air Airper Permitted Distance Air from 
per Man Animal on Each Apart, Working 
State per Min. per Min. Split Ft. Place 
Alabama........ 100 500 tke 70 
Arkansas 100 sts 50 40 ‘ 
Gaseous ee Biss ae ’ 30 lies 
Colorado........ 100 500 } ee 
ae 100 500 100 | 
Gaseous..... 150 oh i oot 60 60 
Indiana......... 100 300 50 45 as 
Oe sa 100 500 80 Ae, 60-702 
TONNES s 60.00. 100 pe me, 40 Saas 
Kentucky....... 100 Hi i ae 60 
ig vein ee 
Maryland... . 100 95 RS 
Michigan... ...°. . 100 369 | 100 
Gaseous... .... 200 600 / 
Missouri........ 100 600 50 ae 
Montana........ 100 600 bet } 60 
Gaseous....... 150 ae ae 
New Mexico.... . 100 300 
ee 150 500 ‘ ck 
Oklahoma,...... 150 750 45 
Gaseous....... 200 ns 
Pednayivanis (A 200+ Foe 75 ets ae 
ennsylvania ( 150 Sis 
Gageous....... 200 ihe } 70 to 90 60 60 
( 1508 6005 | 
Tennessee... .... 4 100¢ 500° } 50 
{| 857 5007 | 
UOMOGecil..... 100 300 100 ici 
to 
Utah............ 100 se; sl | BS eee 
Virginia......... 100 80 
Gaseous....... 150 aes NG 
Washington...... 100 500 70 to 90 60 
West Virginia... . 100 } “ 60 80 
Gaseous....... 150 “5s 
Wyoming........ 150 ae 50 





N OTE.—As often as inspector may order. 
: In mines opened before passage of act. 
. In mines opened after passage of act. 
* Crosscuts in entries for air courses. p 
“In mines generating explosive gases, velocity must not exceed 450 lin. ft.per 
min. if gage safety lamps are used, except in main inlet or outlet airways. 
. In mines generating firedamp. 
In dry and dusty mines, 
vt 2On-gasecus mines. 
In main entry. 





TABLE II. LEGAL DISTANCES SEPARATING FIRST AND SECOND 
MINE OPENINGS 





Ft. Separation of Natural Strata 





Minimum No. of ui 
Men Before Two In n In 
Openings Are Slope Drift Shaft 
State Required Mines Mines Mines 
Alshamies:. ...22650332 22. - 20 25 Be 100 
AVERMEEB 3 oc eS soos a ae Rie Ms 100 
Cemeeeeees) 00 di m8 Loe aie 300 
i" ee 10 ... 500 to 20002 
ee Aree ee 10 By 200. 
DS Sigs xc Bo cee ee ae 5 20 as 300 
po Re oe 25 80 50 80 
Kentucky............. 10 100 50 100 
JU Oe ee 20 150 30 150 
be orn 5 200 ite 0 
bo Se ass Ft 5 300 
pn eee ane. 10 (See Note) 1003—300¢ 
New Mexico........... Sea pan 
J ia ira pitt tec 100 o's 100 
Oklahoma............. lees 50 a 150 
Pennsylvania (A)....... Bee ae 4% 1505 
Pennsylvania (B)....... 20 150 Rip 200 
"POMNOMEO LS. ooo ces 20 150? ak 1502 
pS eres pags ee, a 150¢ 
CERIN tae esis iter ti swe eae oes a 150° 
Wem lisa S.c beleo we hie 50 jes 100 
Washington. ...6....000.° 20 75 et 75 
West Virginia.......... abe Nes 50 ip 300 
Wyoming,.......... 50 50 


2 Inslope and shaft mines where slope is greaterthan 20deg. 

2 In mines employing 10 men or less the distance between hoisting shaft and 
—— shaft is to be not less than 250 ft. 

> Where steel headframes are used. 

* Where wooden headframes are used. 

5 Measurement given is on surface; underground the distance apart should be 
atleast 60ft. 

® Not less than 30 ft. at any place. ; 

NOTE.—Where slopes or drifts are driven in or on the coal strata, the distance 
apart between escapement road or travelway and the slope drift or haulingway 
shall be not less than 50 ft. 





ceived the careful attention of the lawmakers, and im- 
portant differences can be noted in essentials. Venti- 
lation requirements that lend themselves readily to tab- 
ulation have been presented in that form in Table I. 


MINE OPENINGS 


Every state in the union in which coal mining is be- 
ing carried on legally requires two openings to the sur- 
face from every seam being worked, some states stipu- 
lating that both of these openings do not necessarily 
have to be in the same mine, but that one of the open- 
ings may be made in some contiguous operation. The 
mine inspector, as in a number of other matters, is per- 
mitted to exercise his discretion as to whether the regu- 
lations be adhered to rigidly. In Table II are given 
data relating to the distances between first and second 
openings required by the laws of the state. 


REFUGE HOLES 


The laws in the majority of the coal-mining states 
require that refuge holes be cut on all roads where 
hauling is done by machinery and draft animals, and 
where it is necessary for men to travel. Some states 
merely stipulate that these refuge holes be cut where 
sufficient clearance does not exist between the side of 
the car and the face of the rib, while other states 
specify in detail the width, depth and height to which 
these shelter holes should conform. In Table III is 
given the legal minimum distance apart for shelter 
holes in mines in the states listed. Shelter holes are 
not required where the clearances given in Table IV 
obtain. 

WASH-HOUSES 

Not all the coal-mining states in the union make pro- 

vision by law for wash-houses for its mine workers, 
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Recent amendments to old laws in some few states 
would seem to indicate, however, that the importance of 
furnishing adequate facilities for the changing of 
clothes and for washing up after the day’s work is com- 
ing in for more recognition. As yet Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wyoming have passed no law making the 
building of wash-houses at mines compulsory. Indiana, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania (anthracite) stipulate that 
wash-houses are to be erected upon the written request 
of 20 or more employees, and that where fewer than 20 
are employed, then upon the written request of one- 
third of the number employed. Kansas goes extensively 
into the question of wash-houses in its mining laws, even 
going so far as to specify construction details and the 
kind of equipment to use. Montana and Ohio laws 
merely state that wash-houses are compulsory. Okla- 


* 


TABLE III. LEGAL DISTANCE APART OF REFUGE HOLES 

















Maximum _Maximum 
Distance Apart, Distance Apart 
State in Yds. State in Yds. 

Alabama..... lesilioe No provision New Mexico....... 100 
APMRMORS. .... 2.050 fe NRT Sere a 60 
Se 50 Oklahomg.......... 30 
| 2. ae 60 Pennsylvania (A)... 50 
MUNIN. << Sigic's «i500 20 Pennsylvania (B)... 30 
EDS 15 oy Kwiee's'o 20 Tennessee.......... 20 
RE eos ca trates © 30t MEE Pe ital 'a's 6 se 
Kentucky.......... 60 Re “ 
Maryland.......... No provision Virginia.... i ; 
Michigan........... 60 Washington........ 60 ft. 
Oe: eee No provision West Virginia...... 60 ft. 
Montana......... 20 | a No provision 


+ Mule haulage 60 ft. 





homa and Pennsylvania (bituminous) operators must 
erect wash-houses upon the request in writing of 10 or 
more employees. The state of Washington requires the 
erection of a wash-house upon the petition of 60 per 
cent. of the employees at a mine, but does not enforce 
the law where less than 20 men are employed. 


MISCELLANEOUS SAFETY REGULATIONS 


In the matter of boreholes when approaching danger- 
ous places, the laws of the respective states show a 
little similarity. The differences are noted in Table V. 
Rules regarding the insulation and installation of elec- 
tric wiring are more or less exhaustive, depending in 
great measure possibly on the extent of the knowledge 
possessed by those framing the laws. Stretchers and 
first-aid material are required at the mines, in all 
states without exception making provision for the in- 
stallation of the necessary paraphernalia. Timbering of 
places and the precautions surrounding the handling of 
explosives are thoroughly gone into, but the nature of 
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TABLE IV. CLEARANCE REQUIRED ON HAULAGEWAYS WHERE 
MEN ARE REQUIRED TO TRAVEL 








Distance from Distance from 
Side of Car to Side of Car to 
State Rib, in Ft. State ib, in Ft, 
Alabama........... No provision New Mexico....... 2 
Arkansas........... No provision ae 3 
Colorado........... a Oklahoma.......... 4 
ae 3 (a) Pennsylvania (A)... 23 
WOM oo side cons 3 (a) Pennsylvania (B)... (*) 
— eee cen sah acts - 8 (b) —- exe tes ae _ provision 
ansas............. No provision MNES. Po oisss's 3 Se tsi © provisi 

Kentucky.........: 2 ee oo 
Maryland.......... No provision Vie os) ee (*) 
LO Se ae Washington........ 2 
Missouri........... No provision West Virginia...... ( 
eee 23 Wyoming.......... No provision 


, (a) On mechanical haulageways; where hauling is done by draft animals, 24 ft 
is the distance required. 

(6) Dimension given is width from one rib or side of the entry or haulageway to 
the gt pee side. 

(*) Ofsufficient width to enable persons to pass moving cars with safety. 


the information bearing on these subjects is such that 
it does not lend itself readily to tabulation. Every state 
makes the sprinkling of dusty mines compulsory. 

Insofar as possible, it would appear from an analysis 
of these laws that an effort should be made at stand- 
ardization, wherever standardization is possible. Where 
a stringent law in one state puts the operator to con- 
siderable expense in the endeavor to comply with it, it 
is manifestly unjust that the law in an adjacent state 
should be lax enough to permit the operators in that 
state to evade the law, or to comply with the require- 
ments at a comparatively small outlay. The cost of min- 
ing has a direct bearing on the selling price of coal, 
thus the states having the less restrictive laws run 
away with the trade of the states having laws that are 
more srict. 

Uniformity in the regulations relating to the distance 
between crosscuts, or breakthroughs, is greatly needed 
as the legal requirements vary considerably, and in most 
cases the distance allowable should be increased, for the 
making of excessive breakthroughs is a waste of labor, 
adds to the expense of coal extraction and causes loss of 
mineral. As it weakens the support of the drawslate, it 
has its effect also in loss of life. i 

The rules were made when artificial ventilating equip- 
ment was almost unknown and when scientific methods 
of distributing the small amount provided by natural 
ventilation were crude. With canvas available in gas- 
eous mines, with shooting done after men have left the 
workings, with the abolition of the foul oil torch, with 
an energetic current that more effectively clears the air 
wherever it goes, the law should direct itself less to 
keeping the distance between breakthroughs and develop 
those features which provide for the proper ventilation 
of the coal face. 











TABLE V. REGULATIONS TO BE USED IN THE APPROACH OF DANGEROUS PLACES 








Distance from Width of Length Length Distance 
Dangerous Places Excavations When of Center of Apart 
When Precautions Approaching Borehole in Flank of Flank 
Should Be Dangerous Places, Advance of Boreholes Boreholes, 
State ; Observed, Ft. Ft. Face, Ft. in Ft. Ft. 
100 9 i. 6. 
No provision No provision 20 No provision No provision 
No provisicn 8 12 (two) 12 8% 
50? 20 10 10 On each rib 
No provision 8 9 No provision No provision 
No provision No provision 12 No provision No provision 
502 No provision 12 No provision No provision 
No provision 10 20 No provision 8. 
60 8 20 a No provision 
No provision No provision 20 No provision No provision 
1008 No provision 12 12. On each rib 
100+ No provision 12 12 On each t 
No provision 10 12 12 8. 
auc beVabsvninsresdsurveccecevceccescnce No provision 12 20 No provision No provision 
Ty cb soso vedeleceecsccerce No provision 8 12 (two) 12 8 
hs by ia g's pene ec deviesecceesscece No provision No provision 25 25 85 | 
CATED cig b CREE Gods v0.0 +0 6sccsescccseses oe No provision No provision 12 No provision No provision 
i Ee dios Conte oo els'e o6 ¢ 40 o's. 0.0.03 010 No provision 8 20 2. No provi 
TE TERT G cies gid a cle b's seus sdvscvcccdccsccvescece No provision No provision 12 No provision No pro 


3 Where there is no map, distance is 150 ft. 
NOTE.—Iowa, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas and Wyoming make no reference whatever to boreholes 


2 Where there is no map, distance is 100 ft. 


3 Where there is no map, distance is 200 ft. 
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Coal Market in South America 


By FREDERICK Topp * 
New York City 


the existing markets of South America contain 

little real information concerning the possibili- 
ties now and in the future for American fuel there. 
Prices of coal everywhere in the large-consuming 
localities are obviously far from what they will be 
when the readjustments of ocean transportation and of 
international commerce become effective. There is 
much abnormality in the movement of coal. Nobody 
should attempt to judge what the future will be upon 
the basis of the present. 

There are several big developments in progress in 
various places upon the continent of South America 
which will have their effect in the near future on 
the possibilities of selling foreign coals on a much 


Te statistics of current deliveries of coal into 











GENERAL VIEW OF BARRIA DO PIRAHY 


greater scale than ever before. It may be well to 
mention incidentally the three developments that might 
seem adverse to the marketing of American coal there, 
before saying anything about the favorable signs. 

First, and undoubtedly in the light of what data 
is now obtainable, the most important, is the use of 
petrol and of “motor spirit” derived as a byproduct 
from coking. There is a considerable movement in 
different parts of South America to use oil. In visit- 
ing a number of important manufacturing plants in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and near Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
where coal-gas is now used in various mechanical 
processes (such as in glass manufacture and enamel- 
ing) I found that new apparatus was being installed 
for the substitution of oil to take the place of coal. 

These industries are not very important, but they 
are typical. I was also informed by an important 
government official in the immediate executive charge 
of an extensive state railway system that it was 
probable that upon all new locomotives ordered or built 
for these roads, equipment for oil-burning would be 
substituted for coal. Oil and motor-spirit are right 
now selling at high prices in South America, but there 
is a feeling that even on imported fuel-oils a better 
organization of economies is coming. 


At the same time there is some prospect of local. 


oil developments. The Rivadavia region in southern 
Argentina, has been developed only to the extent of 
Scratching the surface, because, as generally said, of 


*Mr. Todd, who is the editor of “The Americas,” the magazine 
of the National City Bank of New York, has recently returned 
from a business observation trip overland through Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Paraguay, Chile and Peru. 


the government refusal to permit private exploitation 
on any adequate scale. Nevertheless the crude oil, 
lacking in certain rich elements, is now going in large 
quantity to the River Plate, and a great American 
business organization is pushing the sale of its internal- 
combustion machinery on the basis of the fact that this 
comparatively cheap fuel can be used with good success. 

In addition to the Rivadavia oil, a new source of 
remarkably rich crude product has lately been discov- 
ered in the north of Argentina. Certain financial 
interests in Buenos Aires that are fully equal to the 
big operations involved, have taken hold of this situa- 
tion. <A pipe line may be laid down to Buenos Aires, 
or a highly interesting scheme may be adopted of 
transporting the oil a thousand miles by river, on 
barge-rafts built so that they may be broken up at 
the journey’s end and sold for timber. 

A new and important oil field is just reported as 
discovered in south Brazil. Another great develop- 
ment at first sight adverse to coal is the expectation 
of hydro-electric power development on an extensive 
scale. 

The Brazilian government has just asked for plans 
and bids for the electrification of the “central” railway 
from Rio de Janeiro as far as Barria do Pirahy, a 
junction ~68 miles out, whence government lines 
branch northward into the rich state of Minas Geraes, 
and southward into Sao Paulo. A serious proposition 
for an immense government steel plant at this point 
has been officially made but has not been adopted. 
Coal is.now used for all traffic in the zone to be 
electrified, because of the mountain grades. : 

There is so much reliable power going to waste all 
through the highly developed region about Rio and Sao 
Paulo that there is much talk of further electrifica- 
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RAILROAD STATION AT LA FAYETTE, STATE OF — 
MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL 


tion of railroads. These roads now burn wood 
altogether, except in small zones near Sao Paulo. 
Hydro-electric development on the Andean slopes of 
Chile seems also promising and almost an assured fact. 

The third development that seems adverse to the 
sale of American coal in South America is the search 
for and the use of local coals. Brazil has coal fields. 
The output from these is now brought regularly to 
Rio de Janeiro. It is used in a few large industries, 
notably in the extensive shops of the Lloyd Brazileiro, 
but imported coal is mixed with it. 

I took pains to seek out the opinion of capable 
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Brazilian engineers as to the future of this fuel. They 
say that the coal so far known in Brazil is of low 
grade, containing a high percentage of dirt or ash 
material. And the man whose judgment seemed best 
to me, because of his position and his accomplishments 
in efficient production in a great establishment, frankly 
stated that he would not use this fuel at all, even to 














AN AMERICAN CBMENT FACTORY AT SERRAS BAJAS, 
ARGENTINA 
Large consumers of American Coal 


mix with imported coal, except for the necessity of 
meeting the wishes of other executives. 

The concensus of opinion is that Brazilian coal can 
hardly compete when supplies of imported fuel begin 
to arrive under normal circumstances. I was forced 
to this opinion in spite of predilections the other way, 
being a great admirer of Brazil’s show of enterprise 
in all kinds of productive development. 

Coal has been found in Argentina, but I failed to 
meet anybody at Buenos Aires who took the Argentine 
coal prospects with much seriousness. There is coal 
also in Chile, and it is said to be of good quality. My 
stay in Chile was too brief (owing to delay in the 
Andes crossing) to satisfy myself just why more is 
not being done to develop this supply, and to develop 
industries to take advantage of it. 

There is good coal in Colombia, and if the supply 
is developed, it may feed manufacturing industry, 
also railroads, along the Carribean coast. It even 
may constitute the source of supply for the coaling 
stations at the Panama Canal. As far as the Brazilian 
and Argentine markets are concerned, it would prob- 
ably only rank as a competitor with the United States 
and Welsh coal field. 

The foregoing are developments apparently adverse 
to the marketing of American coal in South America. 
In reality, all would probably assist in making the 
market greater. Cheap motor fuel supplied will with- 
out doubt be absorbed in a big development of bonanza 
farming, from Patagonia up to the far limits of Mato 
Grosso in Brazil and of the vast Chaco of Paraguay 
and Bolivia. If cheap electric power ever enables Brazil 
to secure cheap transportation through the rich country 
of Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo, South Brazil, and on the 
projected lines into the great cattle country of Mato 
Grosso and into Paraguay, so great a general growth 
of prosperity will follow as to require vastly increased 
supplies of coal for various purposes. 

There is even now, an important growth of manu- 
facturing industry in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
It is well organized, efficient manufacturing industry 
that needs coal. 

Everywhere, better railroad transportation is de- 
manded. There are extensive regions where it will 
. never be possible to use hydro-electric power. 

At present, the chief fuel of all South America is 
wood. Nobody who has been brought up in the United 
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States can realize, until he sees it with his own eyes, 
how wood figures as fuel in coalless countries in thig 
age. For hundreds of miles, along the South American 
railways, one sees the great stacks of firewood, literally 
lining the rights of way. It is brought for miles, 
by ox teams, down the hills and across country. Here 
and there spurs of railway run off as side tracks to 
tap a supply of wood. Gathering and hauling wood 
seem to use up a high proportion of the energies of 
the inhabitants along the railways and of the railways 
themselves.: : 

The locomotive tenders are piled high with wood, 
but the train must wait 15 to 20 min. at intervals 
when stops are made in order to replenish supplies, 
On side-tracks long trains of wood-cars are waiting 
enroute to the cities. Wood comes down river on barges 
and steamers, and on lumber rafts in vast quantities, 

But South America has already burned up the forests 
adjacent to the larger cities. It is becoming a problem 
where the wood-fuel of the future is to be obtained, 
The vast forests of Brazil, on the Amazon, are inex- 
haustible for perhaps a thousand years, but they are 
2,000 miles away from Rio de Janeiro as the bird flies, 
and from 3,000 to 4,000 miles, by water. Already, 
the forests along the rail lines have receded. 

Buenos Aires has a large supply of firewood in the 
artificial forests that line the banks and cover the 
islands of River Plate for 50 miles upstream. The 
eucalyptus and other trees of rapid growth, are culti- 
vated in a systematic way on stretches of flat land, 
laid out in squares bounded by irrigation ditches, with 
straight trees growing in mile-long rows only a few 
feet apart. The wood is cut in blocks, as it reaches 
cutting maturity. As seen by the voyager coming 
down by steamer from Asuncion, this is an impressive 
industry. Corporations operate the.industry, some sec- 
tions being. owned by frigorifico companies that cultivate 
fuel for their own factories, other by companies that 
sell the wood in Buenos Aires. 

Now wood is becoming dear in price, owing, some 
say, to a scarcity. Even in the country towns, wood 
sells for the equivalent of $5 and $6 a cord, and the 














CARS LOADED WITH WOOD USED AS FUEL AT 
LAFAYETTE, MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL 


statement is made that the firewood piles owned by 
glass factories, etc., in Buenos Aires cost them as much 
as coal would have cost, even in war-time, unit for unit 
in value as fuel. 

There can be little doubt that South American cities 
will soon offer a large demand for high-grade domestic 
coals if the market is developed and prices are right. 
The railroads must soon find wood as a fuel not only 
unsatisfactory, but much costlier than coal on a peace 
basis. And the hundreds of important industries now 
springing up will surely be attracted by offers of coal 
at prices based upon normal transportation conditions. 
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Southern West Virginia in the Year Past 


By JOSIAH KEELY 
Kayford, W. Va. 


Virginia cannot be complete without the records 
of the mines on the Kanawha & Michigan, the 
Norfolk & Western, and the Virginian. The mines on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, however, comprising the Kanawha, 
New River, Guyan River, Coal River and part of the 
Big Sandy valleys, combine to make such a large field 
that its history will give a fairly accurate résumé of 
what has happened in 1919 .in southern West Virginia. 
The signing of the armistice in the latter part of 
1918 began to show its effect in January of 1919, and 
from then until well into June the low tonnage was a 
reflection of poor business. However, the difference 
between the spring of 1919 and the preceding one was 
not so much as might be supposed. During the first 
six months of 1918 the Chesapeake & Ohio handled 
14,000,000 tons while during the same period of 1919 
it hauled 12,500,000 tons, 


¥ summary of the coal business of southern West . 


the railroads and the public were holding off for cheap 
fuel. The break in prices came after this economic 
war, and everybody began loading coal. June and July 
sufficed to overtax- the car capacity, and the car shortage 
cut down the tonnage in August and September. In 
August, New River and Kanawha, which have nearly 
the same allotment, show a difference in loading of 
70,000 tons, representing just that much inequality in 
car distribution. However, this was being made up 
to the Kanawha Field in September, when a rather un- 
usual thing happened. First, Labor Day was a loss and 
then on Sept. 5, by a preconcerted agreement, all mines 
in Kanawha, Cabin Creek and Coal River were shut down 
two or three days as a protest against the unorganized 

field of Guyan. 
The men met with arms, and ammunition and uni- 
formed in new overalls. In spite of the warning of 
; Governor Cornwall a body 








or during the whole of 1918 
there were 29,000,000 tons 
loaded as compared with 
27,000,000 tons in 1919, so 
the loss of two million tons 
seems to have almost 
entirely come about in the 
first six months, in spite of 
the car shortage during 
August and September, and 
the strikes in November 
and December of 1919. 

In July of 1918 the 
Chesapeake & Ohio broke all 
previous records by hauling 
a little over three million 








Southern West Virginia came somewhat well 
through the stringency of the spring months. 
A fall of only one-and-half million tons, or 
about 10 per cent occurred along the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio during the first half year, and, 
in the year as a whole, despite the strike 
the tonnage was only two million tons below 
that of 1918. Even during the war it was hard 
to find a month better than October of last 
year. Union men left the union fields during 
the strike and went to the Guyan field where 
steady work was obtainable. 


numbering a thousand or 
more marched toward 
Guyan. This advance was 
only stopped when two mes- 
sages were received simul- 
taneously—o ne from the 
Governor and one from the 
armed deputies and men of 
Guyan who had a large 
army of scouts and 50 auto- 
mobiles full of special offi- 
cers waiting for them. It 
is a matter of some specu- 
lation which one of the 
messages were most heeded, 
but the invading army 
returned. A little later 











tons.- This was done under 





the stress of a war drive. 

In October of 1919, the output, sustained by the antici- 
pation of the November strike, was only a few tons 
under this figure. The exact figures were 3,129,950 and 
3,123,090 respectively. It is worthy of note that this 
railroad was serving 485 mines in 1918 and 512 in 1919, 
an increase of 27 mines since war times. 

The following table gives the distribution of the coal 
routed over the Chesapeake & Ohio from southern 
West Virginia in 1919: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LOADING FOR THE YEAR OF 1919 
; (In Tons) 
New Kana- Coal Ken- Unal- 


Month [River wha ' River Logan ag loted Total 
Jan.... 451,810 $5288 bree 595,220 237,190 


1 

Feb. 325,140 01 8, 370,350 160,030 155,500 1,437,420 
March. 415,800 367,590 125,340 450,940 194,880 181,550 1,736,100 
April 523,460 414,430 129,5 567,210 205,790 163,400 2,003,860 

ay 624,360 523,010 195,580 786,760 2 166,000 2,561,080 
June 634,970 563,130 216,660 896,220 268,900 161,500 2,741,380 
July 631,170 571,850 218,770 949,340 304,170 192,250 2,867,550 
August. 470,160 396,590 158,140 631,250 224,160 136,200 2,016,500 
Sept. 470,910 478,520 186,560 755,560 239,250 158,300 2,289,100 
Oct, 655,850 632,880 234,430 997,450 378,430 224,050 et 


Nov.... 314,770 260,320 115,630 977,660 251,640 165,900 
a 126,560 724,980 261,450 171,650 1,884,900 


Total. 5,905,770 5,212,510 1,947,240 8,702,940 2,981,260 2,051,100 26,810,810 
*Up to andincluding December 24th. 





Following down each column the tonnage is a fair 
index to the history of each district. Down through 
January, February, March, April and May was when 


another attempt was made 
to get up an army for Guyan, but the only result was 
more loss of coal in the Kanawha field in September. 

In October a rush was made in all fields to lay by 
supplies for the strike called Nov. 1. This resulted in 
the biggest month of the year. 

During November and December the table shows the 
effect of the strike order in the various fields. New 
River and Kanawha at first showed almost complete 


‘suspension. The Logan field of Guyan was not effected. 


In fact, many of the miners from the union fields 
crowded in and filled up these mines. But for car 
shortage Guyan would probably have broken its record 


of July, 1918. 


On Nov. 11, the miners received the order to return 
to work, but as anticipated, it did not seem to have 
been given in the right tone of voice. Illustrating, a 
driver can say “get up” to a mule in an impersonal, con- 
versational way, and the. mule does not even hear it; 
but when the driver wants him to really “get a move 
on,” he says the same words with a different inflection. 
That seems to’ be about what happened in the case 
of the strikers. Occasionally a mule is listening for 
the word to go, especially if he happens to be headed 
in the right direction. A considerable number of mines, 
especially on New River, seemed to be listening. Any- 
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way, New River worked better than Kanawha. In fact, 
all the southern districts did better than Kanawha on 
the order to resume work. 

However, most of the mines finally started and coal 
was moving again until the Garfield settlement was 
announced about Thanskgiving time. This seems to 
have been a signal for another general suspension, last- 
ing, except on New River, until the Palmer interpreta- 
tion held out hopes for a reconsideration, which put 
Kanawha and the rest to work about, Dec. 13. 

In two or three days the field was hit with such a 
car shortage that not quite as much coal was loaded 
as when the men were striking, for Guyan could load 
during the strike but seemed helpless against the car 
shortage. The Chesapeake & Ohio records seem to 
indicate that this road has offered southern West Vir- 
ginia 270.27 days’ work this year. It further shows 
that the mines have only availed themselves of 169.23 
days. By a simple mathematical calculation it can be 
shown that this region has lost 101.04 days in strikes 
and failure to load. However, in looking over the rec- 
ords, by some strange coincidence, the days on which 
the mines and the miners want to work are the very 
days when there are no cars, and, when there is a 100 
per cent car supply, there is either a strike of miners, 
or a strike of. buyers in progress. This has happened 
with such regularity that among the more suspicious of 
us there is a feeling that transportation is such a limit- 
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ing factor that it makes little difference whether we 
strike or work. In corroboration of this, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio last year with all sails set, and the nation 
clamoring for coal to win the war, was able apparently 
to handle only two million tons, or a partial month’s 
run, more in 1918 than in 1919, the first part of which 
nobody was ordering and the last part the men were 
striking. ; 

No, the railroads can not offer cars for 270 days in 











LOCOMOTIVE FUEL FROM THE KANAWHA FIELD 


the year at present, and thus, regardless of any annual 
summary reciting causes of non-performance, we may 
be sure that the history of transportation is now the 
real history of the coal! business. 





Oklahoma Wage Scale 


Below are tables showing the wage scales in effect 
during the year in the southern and northern fields and 
the selling prices of the various grades of coal at the 
mines. The operators have granted the 14 per cent wage 
increase, as made a condition of the strike settlement. 

WAGE SCALE IN EFFECT IN 1919 
(Southern Field) 


78, 83 and 99 cents per ton 


(a) Miner (pick work).........'....... 


A er $5.25 to $5.40 per day 
oR eerie 5.25 to 5.30 per day 
(d) Laborer.......................... 5.25 per day (underground) 

IE rg Salo rotolsa eastern: bk Wade eo otere 4.40 per day (surface) 

PRICES PAID FOR COAL AT THE MINES, 1919 
EE Le ECE Cee $3.60 to $4.50 per ton 
NN POs cies o ctchte Sh eaicelsiese actus © 3.10to 4.25 per ton 
PM ees: ales Ue ean 1.60 to 2.00 per ton 
EIR 29-20 GU Re 5 watcha Soo 2.60to 2.70 per ton 
(Northern Field) 

MRD NINO oy 2093 g 5 6-0 bosib: ¥-ai's alerh iw pieces ote 574 and 62 cents per ton (machine) 

MS SAG 5. 590k clove sis.s ha Rbeowrasie 78 and 79 cents per ton (pick work) 
Cb) DOFIVOE. ooo ccc cc ere ccst veces Goa tOsgo. 20 Der GAY 


5.46to 5.50 per day 


ee ee 
5.46to 5.50 per day (underground) 


EME nods pieces ce Sole are cate we 


Os ere ten 4.76 per day (surface) 
PRICES PAID AT MINES, 1919 
RN ID aoa Sitsrarts Ses. 0, cleis, waa acid acetare ms $3.60 per ton 
,  ONRARAAIEE Ag Se aes FP 1.35 per ton 
a Ee ee eee ee 2.60 per ton 





7 oe eee eee. ee 
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Fusibility of the Ash from Certain 


Eastern Coals —I 


By W. A. SELVIG, O. C. BROWN AND A. C. FIELDNER 
Fuels Chemical Laboratory, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


anthracite regions of Pennsylvania and Rhode 

Island, the Atlantic Coast region of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and the great Appalachian region, 
contains the best known and most extensively mined 
coals in the United States. 

Previous papers’ gave a description of the standard 
gas-furnace method used by the Bureau of Mines in 
making ash fusibility tests, a discussion of the rela- 
tion of fusibility tests to clinker formation, and com- 
plete tables giving results obtained for West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent coals. This paper 
includes a table giving the results obtained for all 
coals tested from the remaining states of the Eastern 
coal province and includes coals from Ohio, eastern 
Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. No coals from Rhode Island, North Carolina or 
Georgia are represented. The states of Rhode Island 
and North Carolina are of little commercial impor- 
tance as coal producers. “ 


T= Eastern coal province, which includes the 


INTERPRETATION OF FUSIBILITY TABLE. 


The samples represented are standard mine samples 
collected by representatives of the Bureau of Mines, 
the U. S. Geological Survey, or by the various state 
geological surveys, according to the methods used by 
the Bureau of Mines.’ 

The arrangement in the table of the coals a a 
from each state is alphabetical according to bed, 
county, town and mine. The number of samples from 
each mine, the lowest, highest and average softening 
temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit, and the per cent 
of ash and sulphur in the dry coal are tabulated for 





*Published by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Welvig, W. A.; “Fusibility of West Virginia Coal Ash,” Coat 


Age, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1919, pp, 12-16. 
Selvig, W. A., and Fieldner, A. C.; “Fusibility of Ash from 


— Coals,’”’ Coal Age, Vol. 15, No. 24, 1919, pp. 1086- 


Selvig, W. Ratliff, W. C., and Fieldner, A. C.; “Fusibility 
of Ash from om» Found in the Interior Province,” Coal Age, 
Vol. 15, No. 16, 1919, pp. 698-703. 

*Holmes, J. A.; “The Sampling of ged in the Mine,’ Tech- 
nical Paper 1, Bureau of Mines, 1911, 18 p 


each mine tested. Average values for each mine were 
computed from the individual samples, and from these 
values averages representing each bed were obtained. 
It is evident that the greater the number of mines 
sampled the more representative are the average 
values for the beds. This should be kept in mind, as 
in many instances the average values given for the 
beds represent only a few mines and are then not 
truly representative of the coal bed. 


DEFINITION OF FUSIBILITY TEMPERATURE 


The point taken as the softening temperature is 
that at which the ash when molded into solid triangu- 
lar pyramids ? in. high and # in. wide at the side of 
the base, and mounted in a vertical position, has fused 
down to a spherical lump. Samples remaining un- 
fused at 3010 deg. F., which was the highest temper- 
ature attained in the test, were marked plus 3010 
(+ 3010), and used as such in figuring the average 
values for the mine from which the average values 
of the beds were computed. 

For convenience in discussion, the order of fusi- 
bility of coal ash from the various coals of the coun- 
try may be divided into three groups as follows: 
Class 1—refractory ashes, softening above 2600 deg. 
F. Class 2—ashes of medium fusibility, softening be- 
tween 2200 and 2600 deg. F. Class 3—easily fusible 
ashes softening below 2200 deg. F. 

The coals of Ohio which were tested gave ash of 
medium fusibility; the average values of the different 
beds come mainly in class 2. The softening temper- 
ature of the coals of eastern Kentucky and Virginia 
cover a wide range of fusibility from readily fusible 
ashes coming in class 3, to refractory ashes coming in 
class 1. Many of the coal beds of Maryland which 
are represented give coal having a refractory ash 
coming in class 1 or in the upper part of class 2. The 
coals tested from Tennessee and Alabama come 
mainly in class 2, giving ash of medium fusibility, 
though both class 1 and class 3 are represented. 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL AS FROM EASTERN COALS 









































Number | Average Analysis 
of Softening Temperature, of Dry Coal, 
Samples eg. F. Percentage of 
from ° | ath 
Locality, Bed, Etc. ine | Lowest | Highest| Average} Ash | Sulphur 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ee SS 
VIRGINIA—Continued 
Glamorgan Bed | 
County Town Mine 
Wise.. fa NINA ee eg icniie eee oS Glamorgan No. 3.............. 2 2130 2190 2160 5.86 1.22 
Imboden Bed | 
ge ct taatwiis's 4 Pewee 0 iAP 3. eel SAS Ea eames Entermant Nor6: 6. 66664 ee Zz 2540 2640 2590 10.25 0.90 
Wise RMR Ste ke sails te eke 3% Twin ity NO: Vo le es | 1 Riera warn 2240 12.69 2.22 
a Ds Or bg a gUat Er o+y.9 TOD OKO 06 0'e vieie-0d. CRp ec ele bw ealee awe 3 2420 11.47 1.56 
Jawbone Bed | ; 
| SIS es Ee | | Se aR a ical eee aaa pe are) Te CANO: Ss <.8os sss ows 1 2240 19.86 1.03 
Kennedy (Widow Kennedy) Bed | 
RC soos RT G5 oc Coat WR eae e east VERMEER AGG Aa cab ehties a 2 2130 2260 2200 9.79 0.74 
“SS IG a ee eee a J Cre in Sr ines oe Clinchfield No. 103...............| 1 aes as 2220 7.64 1.83 
NST oo. o5 ab al disse wide c BR 64k cosbasvscs eoeeelanes CO ARR SE ete ee | 2 2090 2160 2130 9.58 0.84 
Russell . DMR acs hab ov osocnhares vesee oe PET rs eho pha bead enh Ay! | ne eae 2230 6.94 1.03 
SE SEE ea re Same BG coca. ceansh oie sai ws Sveen Gia aa ~ 8% Re eS, Pei rar 2 2070 2220 2150 5.81 1.00 
Average of mines in Kennedy (Widow Kennedy) Bed..................0.00 00 cece cece ec eeneeesece 8 2190 7.95 1.09 
Large Bed 
en SEE Ee, Se ee eee eee Plunkett: & Wall... 660.06. 0%0% l eee ..-. [+3010 18.06 0.52 
Montgomery.............. A, gs a re I Paeen hoa 2960 19.34 0.59 
Montgomery.............. Blacksburg..................2.--. MBB Sis cle ots srote chee ies oe ¥ 3 2360 2440 2410 17.55 0.60 
Montgomery.............. Christiansburg.................... MOM TANL  oois. 5.6: cecdce 0.05.3 a 0% eset I Bee: wee. | +3010 | 22.70 0.72 
ES Gs iyas 0S 35. 628ele.s-0'0 ea Serres ore i er ar eee 1 ree 3010 23.20 0.69 
I NR MNS oo 55 hid iu sonia 6 08-04, 60-4400 00 vibe bE RS debt 004 slp ede ane eendeaw kee 7 +2880 20.9 0.62 
Little Bed 
Montgomery..... . Merrimac Mines.................- Merrimac Prospect...............- I +3010 | 21.29 0.49 
Little Town Hill Bed ‘ 
IR ic oc, ce een cas oe MMIII. 5.5.5.0o caswes oe se eees MIG, ose5- sis hakiesasie todseswndles 2 2390 2500 2440 8.40 0.56 
. Lower Banner Bed ‘ 
Russell I Ss ie Sere es ices Fs wae ad 0 os OS" Les ere eee 1 ‘eas seit 2350 6.59 0.66 
Russell I savas <u aisie a Sune ea 008 Clinchfield No. 52................ 4 2110 2290 2180 6.61 0.69 
ES oe ee Lae As SSNS SAE Od eee at neg ee ee Clinchfield No. 55................ 3 2200 2450 2320 3.92 0.82 
eee ee SS SE er a 8 2280 6.37 0.72 
Lower Bolling Bed 
oo SOE ne ID ose bine aaems'siy 46:50 eer I 2720 8.74 1.12 
Meadow Bed 
MN hints wee cad Words RMN A, Sioa se erat y'es bas ace Maes NOi 2) .2so sok oe 2 2300 2660 2480 12.92 0.62 
Milner Bed 
GSE 0 5 Sere et arr toe OM ee Nd ops 3 ore a big eX bo Milner Prospect................-. 1 2120 5.89 1.69 
Mohawk Bed 
RN nr er CM oe os di Seu p giee wie Blackey....... ie Se anak 2 2060 2260 2160 3.49 1.32 
No. 4 Bed 
EE a BIN Ts so incantaitn Sita ees So Re kel Clinchfield No. 201............... 3 2160 2200 2180 6.58 0.49 
Pardee (Parsons) Bed . 
Wise POD cr Or, Ws ih a. cis we ob a PMO NO. Bo iad cic Gatiice 2 2420 2500 2460 8.04 1.59 
Pocahontas No. 3 Bed i 
SS onl cs 6 a's as FIRS ss go Sn scgslns veseeeneee BVM ING: he on.s.5's 55.640:63,9 4% 08 2 2410 2500 2460 4.40 0.60 
ESS Ee ee OS a ae ne ee MED 5 5 Pt eigle hod selec oes kes 14 2030 2560 2270 4.05 0.51 
ES 55 3 in0 base o> sere | ISEREG EEGUR I arcrnea er sae EAT SF Saas et ere ere 3 2490 2580 2530 4.33 0.53 
Nt te 8 occ cc ac ak) RR, 01a! 5.635 ole ove 0 oaee 0's see o's Big Veit No.1. ..:.....5....056. 5 2380 2640 2520 3.98 0.62 
EEG is s'grots me a30 othe tan, CileeGa sa a An.s 6 w idl wid Sela Sark ead's ba com 4 2190 2500 2320 4.52 0.46 
a NE UI IRIN 0 eo sisig e's Gu nd pid oldies aig b a wlorwe ss sesledis Sipe o be dulnlesstele.s 28 2420 4.26 0.54 
Pocahontas No. 5 Bed 
a Bie ry are PNP Svkriowaic case fete chee ess RENAE 0 sso rgue reves. Bah afar 1 2090 be 0.82 
Red Ash Bed 
i OR eee ee es, MR ono saohelbve ihe Raven Red Ash.................. 2 2230 2240 2240 5.96 0.64 
Small Bed 
Montgomery.............. SINEN  Oc000 sacante rakes ose ks Clements Hollow....:........... 1 +3010 | 42.98 0.34 
Splash Dam Bed 
SRS. cn sient acens ES i ee ie See ee | I BSI ere Sk L ane 2 2690 2750 2720 5.27 0.65 
Upper Bed 
NE tos week co tay a MER Co c's aan dus cee 5.04 0 vive Nr cn sronene 6 os Shot g. 5 tiga 1 +3010 | 24.23 0.42 
a pore eo Se eee Ellison & Johnson Prospect....... 1 +3010 | 35.20 0.34 
EE OE EDS SEES. ETE RE SE Ee Ae ee tte slave “2 +3010 | 29.72 0.38 
Upper Banner Bed 
IIS as css gb 014 0:40 ed oo 5 05 coy sik fats sino. asks pO ON a a ae a 2 2430 2630 2530 7.02 1.08 
BIE, 225 235/05 a3 a oi5is b..0 BRS RE See at oe a RMN INO. 2 ook 5 oss eee ccte wb 8 2080 2320 2210 6.88 0.63 
Be te iS es cis w a are GMOMENME NOES... a5its,c55ic 2. 5 3 2200 2570 2350 7.88 0.63 
"Rees baooess Wilder Ph sinc Sot aaeet 8 Clinchfield No. 6................. 3 2260 2360 2300 5. 86 0.57 
SS Sik ot 5a Go <as & 0 le Bas yo ek a ER ba A Tea F 1 vies Read 2 2520 5.65 0.53 
Se ee Sane Fear een Cranesnest No. |:.............5. 2 2510 2660 2580 5.28 0.55 
. Average of Upper Banner Bed..... Re eae MRC ee oa ahah ich Sed tana 20 2420 6. 43 0.67 
MISCELLANEOUS (Coal beds not identified) BEDS — ‘ 
Buchanan.. ME Aly Sosbeua ices execs ve Oliver Elswick.................... ! vee ress [+3010 2 0.6 
aS MIN... 5; Vinvcc'ecstceassscees rs hai a x ose 8 I ooo --:- [+3010 | 13.74 | 0.73 
SR en Pockett......... Reed Creek Coal Ass’n............ 2 2140 2250 2200 9.14 3.59 
Pulaski SND 5, 6, odin a ose os 00 0's 0's IS Sec0 205 53. Peek nis Gives ! eee eee 3010 25.59 0.78 
NON eis sacs 0 sss LR SIE i dace eee Peete | sees sees 2070 | 12.96 0.96 
aay DELS Siaey wp a asia a Te Ee ese at or ics MEE ec oc cca doses evsecess de® ! eee tee 2530 29.61 1.01 
oN SSeS ae a NEG SO asa. 6 <.ahe.e 6 82 RS at teat ona ac I tee ee 2360 4.15 1.03 
cor eenbaeateteds Dendy Pha wie dis 6 0.0 coe eS hee 5 00 ges eT hid 0 Ni . j Pras: Pe ree : 2500 2640 os 34 > .: ia 
Tazewe ea are Soa uss 0 05 é care ewell Ridge No. |............... . : 
__, ER ae SSS ES er ee Tepe Ll ei eee aoe oS. NG aaa anne | sees oe 2600 3.89 0.93 
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——— See ae — ame Se ees ee ——F 
TABLE OF SOFTENL.G TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH FROM EASTERN COALS ( 
Number ; Average Analysis 
y of Softening Temagatan, of Dry Coal, 
Santotes leg. F. Percentage of 
rom 
Locality, Bed, Etc. Mine Lowest | Highest | Average} Ash |Sulphur 
a a 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 
EASTERN KENTUCKY—Continued 
, Fire Clay (Dean, or No. 4) Bed 
Town Mine ’ 
Pan owe acid. get ee Ss ees Wii. occ yada 2 2910 |+3010 |+2960 | 7.92 | 1.02 
Bc cinvin saves EE 5. hax erecta cas WES oe. s oc ava tes eae eeet 3 2440 | 2910 | 2650 | 6.71 1.10 
sees OE ope co bens Bennett No. 1. 3 2840 | 2960 | 2910 | 6.42 | 0.78 
Poy ccccceccccccece — DOUQIMGS. 0.00... 0c seeceeeeeevenes Douglass. ..... 4 2620 |+3010 |+2860 | 3.55 | 0.74 
Perry....-seeecereeeercees (oS ae Neer crane Hazard....... 3 2910 {+3010 | +2940 3.64 0.63 
Perry....-.eeceeereeseeees TROMALONS oes. ec cee rcneedeeece ss Hazard-Dean.. 2 2370 2460 2420 4.12 0.86 
Pebry....-scceseceereeeee not Re Fh Pee eon te OG waete daisies eure tas 3 baie shai: 38 3 6.48 
Ce ee ene eer er ee or MUM oa a 1a WHER os. hea “ od 
ton ctaacissctecke Riis Frensham eens yA SAI, 5 3 2320 | 2610 | 2490 | 5.39 | 0.67 
Average of minesin Fire Clay Cte oF NOx Ge Bee oi ooo ask ees nns ats cabo unig eck e Westen aah 25 +2790 5.35 0.82 
Flag (No. 7) Bed 
Perry Bathainss:. cco cdeeceee cette Hontuchy Jewel: . 566.5620 -53; 4 2730 2970 2880 7.52 0.83 
Harlan Bed 
UMMTRND con cle cieiss.0a8 wee ches Wasi. ss och ee ee Clover Pork:s...:. 2.9 5) a = 2510 2930 2720 2.95 0.75 
Harlan Ae eee 1S er Cems eet Wee er rs CUM GM acc esc eee cs Beene ees 2 2520 2550 2540 3.52 0.88 
MOM cca accvtecceccies ERABIAINS 66 cide occlu eicnteeeslnceins WHER is wccceles Saree are eines 3 2600 |+3010 | +2840 5.36 0.92 
Average of minesin Harlan Bed... .......... 06sec ce cceees eect e cette eee e senses eeceeesesereses 8 +2700 3.94 0.85 
Hazard (Haddix, or No. 6) Bed __ 
ODT oon vases cvess cee sie DIGGING Sc bios os oe aes ee ee EE RT OEE ye 4 2020 3010 2460 8.56 0.79 
Hickory Bed 
MR cee k gsc Se CRD eg ciel eesan ec area aap aaa es Beis NOY 425 oes eens eee 4 2020 2490 2340 5.37 1.07 
Jellico Bed : 
RAT str n cok elelsitl oot) RINGBD <n gecasiasseacsieamare aes New Hagheeiins ai oevigdececcs tks 4 2360 2590 2460 6.92 1.56 
‘ Kellioka (C) Bed 
MAB os ooces-ccvecevene Benham...... Soi germ ae New DORWAM Seed Fag ee a eee | 2230 2,21 0.49 
Lower Bolling Bed 
ETE rae Blatasey: 06 Wine cup ecccs exadeue WN os icc h steele ceaelantene 1 2880 11.65 1.01 
: Lower Hignite Bed 
fee eee aialieta acs aes Chenega. decides wees dees Sete ees Chenots Hignite «2c: 6005.00 60. 3 2370 2500 2440 4.57 1.10 
Lower Standiford Bed 
0 EES er BisGOQiihssiosc a. « cnvice ou cde cue wore | fo | Ee EMS BR Peel 1 2260 5.24 1.81 
Mason Bed 
Bell @henee. i cece es cose cD eaee es Log Mountain No. !............. 4 2140 2390 2250 2.53 0.85 
Bell COMNGE cscs otter. sere ue es RE gas RUN ee ee es 3 2240 2390 2330 6.09 1.61 
NN eect ra eve os ava "GUE. esr eas Pore Uae wae hee WOMMGS oo co0s.a veda beet a sean 4 2320 2430 2390 3.18 0.97 
muemeens Of mninew ins Mason BEd: « «2:0... :6.o.c0i6 Sires Si, Wied eva ea Gc wield RUS AACE Rey OEE AO nT aR 11 2320 3. 3 1.14 
Miller Creek (No. 1) Bed : 
Johnson Van Lear. i. o-cwoed becite Phase saeraanosce Vem ReatiNan bi. oc hoa ticcer ei 2 2010 2280 2150 3.50 1.17 
Johnson... Wat Deters... concurccanene ee aie. WAR Hear Pie 2 cdeces st ee earns 1 ean Rete 2030 3.54 1.90 
Johnson. WEP DOOR. 2d. co astzctdlekwaseein Vee RiGt nei Bice es. Cine. ca. oe ee 1 saa igh 2080 3.49 1.54 
Johnson WM oc oiiv.c Sead wala eats Wan Rear NG. Goo ka dec cocks 1 eis meth 2400 2.46 0.68 
MEE occ Sacccs sci eei6 ee Bast Barnstead... icc eset cece ROWGES ore cans in cake baa eOeGN 4 2020 2460 2220 4.97 2.40 
ME A a) iadecas oe ao PRGRMONINE fe so ctsio a elven reece, BOE Fico et ek er 4 1990 2120 2060 7.39 3.70 
nnn os ined it: Miter Credk (Na: TW) Beeb. «o6.0.00:05sie oletecn s oa:s 0 Fo ein onc we Se ee eee 13 2160 “4.23 1.90 
Popular Lick Bed 
_ | Ser eerie TRGPVIEOii: 5 o's So are ca Kata dwelt Log Mountain No. 52............. + 2440 2960 2670 5.30 1.05 
Rawl (Gas, or No. 2) Bed 
MEME se lisesi oscace * GPMet cue eeccsaust tn oe eete carts MuMnwell NG 2s ee nc ocees | +3010 5.25 0.64 
tice sCccinccd aks s | SOME se dl danceas eon ene eee No. |} (North: Maia): «3 occ et: 1 2340 9.80 3.16 
Average of mines in Rawl (Gas, or No. 2) Bed.................... c4Sie he Orc RY eelens scales ne ere 2 +2680 7.53 1.90 
Straight Creek Bed Ri 
foe oe Rook. cis dea hss cieges “| IRR A Se re ea edd s Cotes a ee CSS cece aelicetedenee one 4 2100 2130 2110 3.12 0.90 
cl oes’ EM orb 50:5 a sie” | MMB coi ieiteacc Lastad teehee eNOS i incccnbncgarence saci 4 1970 2070 2010 1.98 1.07 
RNG eo calc wiv ae olercah Be OS SE ee eee PUOUGOE otiadils «doce kena Fate weds 4 1996 2380 2170 4.85 1.38 
Bell. Sear a PPRARNG CHOON on os ccotcededess Bare? NGTe Ribs isccss. sc cece 4 2110 2170 2140 3.66 1.33 
Ppese .Gl thinicn ite Gime Create tis iso <io 6 co io ik a whe wink 0'o De ween bw alee bb wl ebaig a welen 16 2110 3.40 1.17 
Thacker Bed 
Me Rois cweraele oe OMNOOES a. 5 i oo dereeale sagen to eltie Little Thacker. .... 1 2430 4.42 1.39 
‘ Upper Hance Bed H 
Mies Wars 6 obo « 6be 2 sels WHEN ok vice ceo eu acer Aces we Va sisscedcc rhe? uke een 4 2150 2550 2330 4.74 1.61 
VIRGINIA 
. — Bed 
occas Yerkes CGS eet adutoc es gone.cis Cathars Bile. «6d teen. cian 1 i 2420 17.73 2.21 
Big Bed 
EOE, ae een ea reas F680: 75 dawena teaeie ion 1 2260 15.64 0.56 
Montgomery.............. POON NBII. 5's. 5 sis. 0is woe ce os, MRREEMlern sc oles awdemaheece nes 1 2650 | 20.07 0.48 
BE eset. os 5.0, EERE Cee leu cdeod oes mos pn” | I Papeee ae retin 6 Pee tek Oa 1 2350 23.97 0.68 
NO CN NOE i RMR ies ty:sisis cies, Thick eee twice vbd s $id eS OTERO Raa eT ud daa eee 3 2420 19.89 0.57 
T Big A No. 2 Bed ; 
ae OE So 5 oa arava orca dc chances uO Bape NO Bhai 5.636 ee cece 2 2310 2320 2320 6.34 0.60 
; Big Town Hill Bed 
PIMOS  ic'sclkic sac cisin wo pte PROMIAROR: Coc oy ce ndtvccacceurns wes WONG iN vewcdpes uudebk as ecoons 2 2190 2290 2240 11.84 0.48 
: “CO” Bed ; 
MIME eae is 5. crs cis cs. | CUYUODs 5.00 cas vate lait hetcae ie CORDGU INS os 66s Bie dae Sin ewes 2 2160 2250 2210 10.26 1.40 
Z Clintwood Bed 
MM heel. , a's dics, HOUMEWOGUS. .. 5c lees de caicte welavs OMIT esis oh ooo Sue Corea cag 4 cis 1 2670 3.26 0.87 
Duncan Bed 
Cams... BOet MMC siwlcvcudsncscaeccestcccsede Hagan Prospect... ..... occ 0c 500. 1 2160 6.65 0.88 
! 
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iP ——— nines mote rtenr tienen ~—- — Sema seeeinennetnconenoaneeeioe aera omananeewn ——— sanction aommuats - = === 
TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH FROM EASTERN COALS ‘ 
er ee, 
Number \verageA : 
of Softening Temperaturc, of Dry Con 
' Samples Deg. F. Percentage of 
. rom —— 
Locality, Bed, Etc. Mine Lowest ) Highest } Average Ash Sulphur 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | oa 
OHIO 
Anderson (Bakerstown) Bed 
County Town Mine : 
SAIL TOPS. SR ia a ADOT PLOVER <..56.55. 2 cece ccs beat 1 eee oe 2120 10. 86 3.99° 
Lower Freeport Bed 
Te ee SO oe oe ee ee I er ary 2300 | 10.86 4.66 
xu Colambiana............... East Liverpool................... SR ee) Cee eee 1 Meise wat 2470 12.16 3.18 
6 8 OS er Li OR EE ae ae MONROE. Sica ee eekeae wan sn 1 tis ie 2520 E225 1.58 
MN. so ciecw cls pk pee cee NS EE Tete Carre COMI 8 a6. 6 ob 5 gk oso ha a 2060 2190 2120 | 7.66 3.03 
CN ia ipie 5.0 hve 68's Ce a es WUNGREICOMIO. S03 oe sie ce deuce s vee a 2050 2260 2150 oz 2.92 
See NLS 50 2.23.0 65 6510s 50 6s RRC oo oles Wo 6 Baek astern Seiwa 3 2120 2210 2170 2.9) 3.12 
ES ee RUMIMNE  coecsce cesadicrarbesdcas 1 sted Ape 2300 7.71 1.9) 
NE 525 Goi as ese chokes os. ee en en NE ssi Sis: 556%, «ieee owed ee aone bar 2 2130 2350 2240 8.71 3.13 
Nr A SURO TINMOONS SEOUL 5 5 55. <6 0.5 00 b's ogc :s 0 wo os 6c nenibs O08 sis we cases ea neesecesonee 16 2280 55 2.95 
Lower Kittanning Bed 
Columbiana.............. OS Se MNO ccsocucacdiyawan eevee 4% 1 2400 11.94 8.25 
ESS Pe ree MINED ieisicle tix) 6:6 2014 s%s%0 6 owrecdce Ainsworth. .................005. 1 2060 5.18 3.68 
eee ee eee eT MEMUND SS Siete ccre | Siveie o gedine eens ol an 1 2060 8.92 5.87 
LS RR RE ae Re re eee East Ohio No. Z................. 1 1960 10.90 5.07 
Average of minesin Lower Kittanning Bed........ 0 © .... cece ccc cect ere ccc ened eee eeeeeeeees 4 2120 9.24 5.2 
Mahoning Bed 
eT eee MIR Suniceannuees | “utesa se a ee 1 A 2040 6.59 3.67 
Meigs Creek (Sewickley) Bed 
Belmont. PIR iohoc's «ctrelg'so.sgeeseaeoee ONIN 6:5 00d ae SAC IM dao 1 2060 18.46 4.20 
OS eae ere 0 SARS eer eee 1 2490 tt.22 3.82 
MSN tar ‘Mount Ephraim.................. of OE OS en rn 1 2320 10.81 4.32 
RTRs 57 coe OSS a en RRMNMEEN Sac Peco on aio be eee cure sia aoe 1 2460 13:47 3.77 
OS ee oe POOBIOOIITE 50. 6s gc cc hay < pudinit ey os UO e6 baie oo odsc5 wehbe dees wcthe 2 1 2310 10.92 5.05 
PE TOO EAs CAB CT OUE BIO yoo o6 o.oo goss CAD Ge ohvink cc ots ob pMewidincs dae edb hte HAD. ie 5 2330 13.02 4.23 
Middle Kittanning Bed ; &. 
NR 5 5. 5.'c sss 0505 ee ee er PNT 6 oo iisoebrdawareledonn.ded dabrd 1 2430 4.82 1,53 
Columbiana.............. East Liverpool...........640.... PS Fh os Bho, cule Matin wnt 0 wie 1 2220 6.31 2.18 
op OS Se eee eaee ar ee ee ee re ee POR, os oo ais Soypie sas phos mp 1 2600 7.80 1.88 
C-lumbiana........ Ge al ee eS eer naan ae ooh gic Abeta caw a Ange ote 1 2420 6.51 2.72 
C tmvioma. . .. .. f0.m 6.8. a eS Se rae bo OO Or ee a ee 1 2600 11.13 0.72 
PSs ule iene 8 wis s0's'o COUOMMEIEN. oo oes e cee ctncecesvas CORE CIES. oi. 5 ooo oe occ iin no Kae sies 1 2410 11.45 2.13 
Average of m:ncs in Middle Kittanning Bed... .; ...... 2... cc ccccccccccccsccccssececee bite 5G Wes aulese 6 2450 8.60 1.84 
Pittsburgh, (No. 8, Ped H 
ye Eee LN) i a a oe i Na a en ee aS ee 2 1960 1960 1960 9.35 | 4.560 
Le Se ee | | reac: or PAL, ob 255,05 s.ceenedse ene: 1 een nahh 2260 9.86 | 4.75% 
AE ee pe ar ESS Er a ee 1 ott Sere 2180 9.14 | 5.07% 
ee ee Pe ee II Set sks co > AS aiceadis whe bs Goucher No. 2........... S watat gence Z 2170 2190 2180 8.04 | 3.94 ~ 
POMMONLS 6 aux sys. 3 «leans RARE aS Einar ae eee eee RRC 9) St RR rena oe pes ite 1 eae ergs 2150 9.67 | 4.15% 
Ee See eae I So oisid sp nc bbs 5 oD Boke <4 10. 4ye:'o EE ES SS et oe aes 2 2160 2250 2210 8.11 2. 9k 
IE ta cb vais’ oe MO UINOR 5. 5:5 9,510.9 0 90-0. 0's: 0. 010 bie eidseve PIES MOM INGE Ue a sie cs5b oss Goss 1 ess Bake 2120 7.62 | 2.75m 
CS SE Ge oe a oak mew eeerer Lyin @ XO. 2S > Sie nr 2 2630 2710 2670 5.33 | 0.85 
ON Si a See a, ieee Pree A INO: 9. es coe ieee be es 1 tare reeee 2160 7.26 2.68 — 
Jefferson...... NS el cic hea esales APSE ete Ip a rere eheae wionice wor waver gia 1 2170 10.34 | 4.08 
a eR En 1h als S8as cid din aie mB TOO Oe Wie Ide SNARE PO ee 14 2210 8.47 | 3.58 
Uniontown Bed 
A SES RRR FS ae i a ei eae BNI ec aM teicis cate chicken dtiw ae 1 2160 16.10 2.99 
| Ge Spee oS. Disipieele IID io ct SNe Kp oe cote 1 2290 16.10 4.16 — 
TIN 5 Bin aia Is '5)g4s\o in Sic. 60:56, ovein pieibinveie vin Wleaternng eM ae yet slo He Sieleseveverei’ 2 2230 16.10 3.58 
Upper Freeport (No. 7) Bed €. 
Columbiana. .....35....5% MUMMG BAMIOINIGON, 6 aiops voc so os 068 0 Ns oi escc onc ce Baa orere avesla 1 ia aie 2050 9.44 4.23 
Columbiana....... 22a OS Ee er NNR os sek acct hicy's tise inde Por 1 ete sear 2030 11.32 4.43 
RING) -.'s0's:ps-0 Sano. oh eR  eeeeereras Sern TACUIBONGIAGE B56 2555005 seen ees 1 eee 5 dee 2440 8.73 3.98 
oe ee Srna MEINE $s sa Oso 60a deen 6 TSA EIRS TRE AP ey Seer ae 1 oa. ee 2400 7.75 2.% 
Columbiana.............: MOTI isso basics Ces city bes UL a 2 1 ake es 2240 8.29 3.79 
SUID Gs 64 vis ds hints oc ONG, Rock ccwchr dw iveresenes Waldhoning No. 2.............. e 2 2460 2570 2520 5.91 0.923 
OE oc ee o's OS OT are pear ere ee ee 2 2280 2300 2290 7.92 2.013 
CRIS owes oe) sco eh © RR ES cee eee 0 SS Bee ae eer ea es 2330 2460 2400 8. 43 2.02 
Re USE bec, o)cuns s A I So coy Sane 6 o:e's po 0 0'8 ele toes 8 ES eer opera Senate 1 ose ia 2210 8.82 2.98 
SR ae ane pS Se ee ee IO so oo Sida as Cael c 2 2140 2330 2240 8.22 3.54 
a I I INI UO occ ooo coin oa oo ie oe bee Sale ole es oo a ec Us dale ewe sie oe Honb 14 2280 8.48 3.09 
cg a Big oot NE ds Oca ip civeme cco iaedees RT has oie a eh cca anerecanee Oedks 1 2520 21.90 2.98 
NE ES Be OR a en Oe an eaae CD CEI eon eee 1 2390 15.14 2.71 
5 SBA Seer MER a aed was os ate Sees s 2. bcd pod NS ee renee 1 2370 15.44 3.16 
Di ssi twisted 4k cacy 0 RN eo dis igst a op ain tesa dndie% 6 tave’s ea B porter Sena re ant er 1 2370 16.95 3.69 
Ae 5a oh. ccehs + OUD os oo icc icics cis pede dee EE ee ab Pie g erected 1 2460 16.15 3.03 
Raeene OF mare reread... 5 oo ct o.oo cies os a a ott omlee be oo ce cece cc cwocrainbee 4 2400 15.92 3.15 
t EASTERN KENTUCKY 
dpa eiibtncecm eile «+. s Manip > BUCtle TRRUMET..... 5... cies soon! 1 2940 4.37 0 
Or... eee et) a 2300 | 2390 | 2350 | 3.18 
yt Rn > cob pans 8 3 Elkhcrn No. 301. . ii... 0. 6.. 4 2550 2640 2590 4.18 
2 BRIS Se SAR? ae eee Consolidation No. 204.,......... 2 2490 2660 2580 5.24 
ES A i Pee OCA, . ; : sige gate MOMMMII D4 55.5.5 ] ibis Se 2520 3.92 
Sinwed Gas valhimecbine +  “MOHODERB. ... 2.44 EE ee Consolidation No, 213.0. 20.0... 4 2350 2670 2500 3,42 
T sid» ob PRS s'e'S deo pO ee Consolidation No. 214......8:.... a 2430 2730 2540 3.79 
Le tficresreeeets diye. Mater. ........6 ce0e ea Elkhorn or Kona.:.............. a 2390 2510 2450 4.6.) 
aah biesbithes #s ihe 0% ES yah: at Bdgowatet... .. oUoGh csc cece. 1 ORs ihe 2260 BAR 
Avetite i Mey, locus cate 5 so ove ees noc cce Pu lesecceviucsescecinn 22 2470 3.83 | 068°” 
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Coal Mining in Utah During 1919 


By A. C. Watts 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





SYNOPSIS — Production in Utah declined, but 
not as much as in other states, because the mines 
operated during the strike, relieving the diffi- 
culties over large areas of the West where the 
strike made severe coal shortages. Utah pays 
large compensation rates, and as a result the 
state is laying aside a large fund for the protec- 
tion of employees. The National Government 
sold 329 acres of coal land. Title to school coal 
lands needs clearing by Federal enactment. 
Taxation is now based on coal-land valuation. 





1919 with a most discouraging outlook. The mar- 
ket for the product of its coal mines promised to 
be unusually limited. A serious slump occurred in 
the. demand for coal, when the armistice was signed 
in November, 1918; for with the war at an end there 
was a general curtailment of operations at all the metal 
mines, smelters and other industries in the territory 
served by Utah coal. A mild winter, which reduced 
consumption of domestic fuel below normal, added to 
the difficulty. 
The railroads, smelters, industrials, domestic dealers 
and consumers carried over good stocks from 1918, 
and there could be no hope of much improvement in 


Ts coal-mining industry of Utah began the year 








HEAD OF INCLINE AT HIAWATHA MINE OF U.S. FUEL CO. 


general demand until these reserve stocks were at least 
partially depleted. This gloomy outlook in the early 
part of the year caused all the coal operators in Utah 
to materially reduce their working forces in the hope 
that the men remaining might be given sufficient work 
to maintain themselves in reasonable well-being. The 
operators not only reduced their working forces but 
also limited development work in the mines and stopped 
all except absolutely necessary improvements. 

By decreasing the number of their employees .the 
operators were enabled, after the first week in January, 
to work more steadily, though the production was not 
so large as before. These, conditions prevailed until 
about June, when the manufacturing industries and 
metal mining began to show signs of increased activity 
and when domestic and industrial storage was resumed, 

The wisdom of storing coal, during the late spring 
and summer months, for use in the winter, has been 
generally accepted in the West, although it has, in 


‘the past, been necessary to stimulate demand in the 


summer by lower prices. The large percentage of coal 
used for domestic purposes in the West is the cause 
of the great variation in the need for coal as between 
winter and summer. The prices of prepared sizes were 
reduced 40c. per ton for the months of May, June and 
July and were restored to the full Administration fig- 
ures on Aug. 1. 
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With a national coal strike threatening, the demand 
for coal was excellent during the rest of the year. 
After the strike began Utah’s mines were called upon 
to furnish coal to the less fortunate states, and the 


amount permitted for local supply was, in consequence,. 


limited. However, as much had been stored by manu- 
facturing industries, not many of these suffered, nor, 
in general, did the people of the state or those in 
the territory normally served by the Utah mines at 
any time lack fuel, although in many localities outside 
this territory the situation was acute. The Utah mines 
operated all through the strike and roughly 75 per cent 
of the production from Carbon County during all of 
November and the first two weeks of December was 
sent east. It was this coal that kept the lines of 
the Union Pacific System running. 
The production by months was as follows: 


Month Tons Month Tons 
i ootsesewe es 370,900 Carried forward ....3,055,918 
OT APP ee 212,961 CP 6 0.04.0.0.6306 06.0 455,840 
aa ag Ie 317,532 err 458,374 
ree a 236,559 DOCS: oo cc ccese 467,000 
SN Sa Aas 6's 0 ae 0.90.6 293,077 ——_——_— 
DPS a's ts © 649s 6006 341,859 4,437,132 
EE snk i'k kp ee a0: 6 376,621 Estimate of small 
PL Se wee e0.ee'd te 412,367 Pr 100,000 
September ......... 394,042 ——_—— 

4,537,132 
*Estimated. 





This is a decrease of 599,693 tons from the 1918 
production, but an increase of 411,902 tons over that 
of 1917, and it probably shows a normal increase of 
289,000 tons, which would be expected from the growth 
of the industry. 

Several néw companies began operations during the 














GARAGES AT CASTLE GATE, UTAH, BUILT FOR EM- 
PLOYEES OF UTAH FUEL CO. 


year, but only one of these acutually began to ship, 
this being the Kinney Coal Co., which has leased coal 
lands from the Union Pacific interest. This company 
is opening a mine just north of the Union Pacific Coal 
Co.’s old mine at Scofield, which is now being operated 
under lease by the Scofield Coal Co. At present the 
Kinney company’s mine is only in the development 
stage, and the coal that is being shipped comes from 
entries. At its present rate of development, it will 
—" by next spring, be shipping 500 or 600 tons 
a . 

The coke market, like the coal market, had, in gen- 
* eral, a poor outlook during the year just past. Shortly 
after the signing of the armistice the smelters curtailed 
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operations so rapidly that it was necessary for the Utah 
Fuel Co. to close down over one-half of its Sunnysigg 
coke ovens. While there has, during the last six months 
of 1919, been slight improvement in demand for 

it has not been sufficient at any time during this 
period to warrant the operation of over 60 per cent of 
the Sunnyside ovens, and from present indications it 
is questionable if the coke market will permit full ope, 


ations of the present Sunnyside plant during any pay 


of 1920. 

The Utah Coal & Coke Co., with property holdings 
in the coking field south of Sunnyside, did some wor 
on the outside preliminary to opening a mine. The 


current reports are to the effect that this company 


intends entering the coking industry, but all work a 
this property has been suspended for the winter, 
Early in the spring of the year certain citizens gf 














WATER FILTRATION PLANT AT CASTLE GATE 


Salt Lake City started proceedings, which culminated 
in the formation of the Mutual Coal Co. Previously 
they had tried to have the city of Salt Lake go into 
the coal-mining business. This was impossible under 
the law, and two bills, presented to the State Legis- 


lature by the City Attorney, which would have given | 


the city power to own and operate coal mines and coal 
yards, failed of passage, as presented, but as amended 
they did give the city power to own, operate and main- 
tain heating plants. 

The organizers of the Mutual Coal Co. went ahead 
and formed a company with a capitalization of $250,000, 
represented by 25,000 shares of a par value of $10 
each. The company leased 640 acres in Spring Cafion 
from the State and obtained 329 acres of Government 
land, also 160 acres for right-of-way and townsite 
purposes. Half, or $125,000 worth, of the capital stock 
is offered for sale, the stockholders being given an 
opportunity to buy coal next year at not more than 
$5.50 per ton, as against the current price of $8.25 
per ton. 

Another company is reported to have started opera 
tions in Spring Cafion, and two or three small concerns 
are said to have started up in Iron County, but 80 
far its purpose will only be to supply the local market. 
The Iron County coal is so high in sulphur that it 
is not likely to at any time be a formidable com 
petitor with the Carbon County (Utah) coals. 


A consolidation of considerable importance was 


effected between the Wattis Coal Co., operating in Cat 
bon County, and the Lion Coal Co., having mines in 
Wyoming. According ta newspaper reports the new 
concern, known as the Lion Coal Co., has an authorized 
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‘Several suits have been 
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VIEW OF THE TOWN OF SUNNYSIDE, UTAH. LARGE COMMUNITY BUILDING IS IN RIGHT FOREGROUND 


capitalization of $5,000,000. Among the incorporators 
are David Eccles, president of the Eccles Estate; W. H. 
and E. 0. Wattis, of the Utah Construction Co.; Jos. 
Scowcroft; M. S. Browning and J. M. Browning of 
machine-gun fame. 

During the year there has been much interest shown 
in such State lands as are coal-bearing. The Supreme 
Court decision in the celebrated Sweet case unsettled 
the question of the state’s right to coal lands in school 
sections, so that the title to such lands is uncertain 
in that it depends upon whether or not they were known 
to be valuable for mineral or coal at the time the 
state’s rights attached, if at all, or on Jan. 4, 1896. 
instituted and continued 
litigation may be expected until Congress shall, by 
appropriate statute, settle the question definitely. 

For years the status of the so-called “Milner inter- 
ests,” which claimed many thousands of acres of 
valuable coal deposits in Carbon County, has been in 
doubt, but it has, at last, been settled apparently: by 
& compromise made with the State Board of Land 
Commissioners. The State relinquishes’ whatever claim 
it might have to 5564 acres of coal lands for a con- 
sideration of $556,400. It is intimated that these 
“interests” contemplate a large iron-and-steel plant, 
handling iron ore from the southern part of the State. 

A new coal-mine tax law was enacted this year. By 
this enactment all coal lands are valued according to 
their coal contents. Coal companies no longer have 
to pay the occupation and net-proceeds taxes, but are 
now one on the value of their holdings and improve- 
ments. 


This law is provocative of much uncertainty in regard 


to some lands. Apparently, as applied to lands recently 
appraised by, and purchased from, the Government at 
such appraised prices, the question is simple, as the 
Government’s appraisal was based on the value of the 
coal contents. But development has sometimes proved 
such appraisals inaccurate. For instance, the burning 
of coal beds may in places have extended much further 
in from the outcrop than was supposed; or the coal 
bed may have thinned, or faults may have been discov- 
ered by development, and these defects will have 
affected land valuations adversely. 


However, as the new law was not enacted until late, 
there was not sufficient time for the State Board of 
Equalization to make a thorough examination and 
appraisal of value, so that it temporarily adopted the 
Government’s figures and made such adjustments as 
were obviously necessary. The State Geologist then 
undertook a comprehensive survey of the principal coal 
fields and has proposed a new method of valuation, based 
on royalty value per ton of coal contents. This method 
was submitted to the coal operators and is; now under 
discussion. 


Although there have been a few minor local labor 
troubles, the situation as a whole for the year has been 
tranquil, and Utah mines worked in full force during 
the national strike. Immediately following the Gar- 
field award of 14 per cent advance in wages, Utah 
operators granted this increase. The wages of coal 
miners in Utah are now very high, and any industrious 
miner is assured of a good living. This, together with 
good working and living conditions and adequate educa- 
tional facilities, will result in eventually attracting a 
better grade of miners to this field. 
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Operators still continue their efforts to improve these 
conditions. As an instance, the new rapid sand water- 
filtration plant built by the Utah Fuel Co. at Castle 
Gate may be mentioned. This plant is one of the most 
modern of its kind and was designed by the Rittsburgh 
Filter Manufacturing Co., which concern has installed 
some of the largest and most successful filtration plants 
in the United States. An illustration on page 182 shows 
the substantial way in which this important but often 
neglected detail of operation has been cared for by the 
Utah Fuel Company. A good water supply means 
healthier workmen and steadier operation of the mines. 

The report of the State Insurance fund, which han- 
dles workmen’s compensation, showed a net premium 
income of $354,387.59 and net benefits paid to injured 
employees or their dependents of $66,077.54. This 
covers a two-year period ending June 30 last. Effec- 
tive July 1, the rate for the compensation of coal-mine 
workers was reduced from $7.81 to $7.29 per $100 of 
payroll. 

‘The death of three men prominent in the coal-mining 
industry of the State must be recorded. The first, J. 
S. Thompson, general superintendent of Utah Fuel 
Co., had long been identified with coal-mining interests 
in this State and Colorado. A month after his decease, 
C. H. Gibbs, geologist of the same company, also died. 
In July W. G. Sharp, one of the pioneer coal men 
of the State passed away at his home in Boston. Mr. 
Sharp was largely influential in placing the industry on 
the sound basis on which it stands today. 





Increased Output of Alaska Coal 


The production of coal in Alaska in 1918 was 75,606 
tons, valued at $411,850, according to the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the Interior. This may 
be compared with 53,995 tons, valued at $265,317, in 
1917. The production for 1918 was by far the largest 
in the history of coal mining in Alaska, being 40 
per cent larger than the output for 1917, which was 
also greater than that of any previous year. It is 
believed that a substantial coal-mining industry has 
at last started in Alaska. The larger part of the 
output in 1918 came from the Matanuska field, which 
yielded 63,092 tons. The remainder came from eight 
or ten small mines in different parts of the Territory. 

All these mines, except those in the Matanuska and 
Bering River fields and at Port Graham, produced coal 
for local use under free-use permits. About 12 mines 
were operated, employing 239 men for an average period 
of 254 days. 

In the Matanuska field the Eska Creek mines were 
operated regularly throughout the year by the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, to supply fuel for railroad 
and other Government use. At the Chickaloon mine, 
. also operated by the Alaskan Engineering Commission, 
the work has consisted primarily of exploration and 
development, and only a small amount of coal, won 
incidentally, has been produced. In 1918, for the first 
time, Matanuska coal was shipped beyond anchorage. 
Private operations preparatory to mining were con- 
tinued by two lessees in the Matanuska field, and some 
coal was mined by one of them, but their mines are 
not yet regularly productive. A detailed account of 
coal mining in Alaska is contained in a report on the 
Alaskan mining industry in 1918 just issued by the 
Geological Survey at Washington, D. C. 
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Fatalities of 1918 and 1919* 


HE FIGURES shown below, compiled by Albert H. 

Fay, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, seem reasgyr. 

ing but it must be remembered that the record for 1919 

is one of low production. As compiled the records for 

both periods apply only to the first eleven months of 
the year. 
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* Period covered is but eleven months endin November 30th. 
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BUSINESS SECTION OF THE TOWN OF MONONGAH, W. VA. 


Northern West Virginia in 1919 


By H. A. WILLIAMSON 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


epoch for northern West Virginia. After many vicis- 

situdes the byproduct coke plant located at Fair- 
mont is being completed. This installation, the first of 
its kind in the region, was started in order to supply the 
demands of the war. Ground had hardly been broken 
when the work was abandoned from some cause never 
made public. Later it was again started and again 
abandoned. Finally taken over by the Domestic Coke 
Corporation, the work of construction has reached 
such a point that completion can be safely predicted 
for next summer. The ovens are being erected by the 
Koppers Co., and as Fairmont coal has already been 
tried out in this type of oven there is no question 
as to the success of operation, it being merely a matter 
of working out the details. 

The Lynn producer plant of the Monongahela 
Valley Traction Co. was put into operation during 
the year and while it is still in the experimental stage, 
it has progressed to such a point that there is no 
doubt as to its success. 

As both the byproduct ovens and the Lymn plant 
are but the first units of proposed large plants, their 
installation means the development of an entirely new 
series of industries in the upper Monongahela Valley. 
Enormous quantities of coal will be used locally and 
manufacturing industries can be assured a steady and 
cheap supply of gas fuel. 

The most important completed development of. the 
year has been the Rivesville power plant of the Monon- 
gahela Valley Traction Co. This plant, located be- 
tween Fairmont and Morgantown,’ has been put into 
operation and is carrying practically the entire elec- 
trical load along the line from Rivesville to Fairmont 
and thence to Clarksburg. It also supplies points in 
the vicinity of these towns. This allows the several 


le MANY ways 1919 marks the beginning of a new 


smaller electrical plants to be placed in reserve, mak- 
ing the ssupension of electric service highly improb- 
able. The accompanying illustrations give some idea 
of the magnitude of this plant and the amount of 
detail involved. 

Development on the Monongahela Ry., connecting 
Fairmont and Pittsburgh via Brownsville, has contin- 
ued and a number of new mines have been opened. 
The Morgantown & Wheeling R.R. construction has 
been pushed steadily. A large portion of this road is 
already in operation and approximately 20 miles have 
been opened along it. This road develops an area of 
coal previously unserved—the part of the road so far 
completed and operating developing 100,000 acres of © 
coal lands or even more. At the present time this 
coal moves over the Monongahela Ry., connecting with 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania lines. When 
the road is completed through to Wheeling it will give 
a direct Lake connection as well as one to the Middle 
West which with the westward roads out of that city 
will enable the Fairmont coal to reach all the Mid- 
western cities. 

Quite a number of the smaller mines opened during 
the 1917 period have either closed down or passed 
into the hands of more experienced operators. The 
mines which during the war loaded railroad cars from 
horse drawn wagons are practically things of the past. 
The region is all the better for the disappearnce of 
these mushroom growths which were the product of 
an extremely abnormal period. 

Early in the year deals in coal lands and formations 
of new coal-mining companies were frequent and more 
numerous than in 1918. At least two corporations 
capitalized at $1,000,000 have been organized and: are 
actually mining coal. Ten other companies with 
capital stock ranging from $25,000 to $150,000 have 
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oil and gas wells drilleg 
through coal beds. Drilling 
has increased rapidly during 
past years. The need of legis. 
lation defining the rights of 
drilling companies and coal} 
companies, and some method’ 
for the proper protection of 
the miners’ lives, as well ag 
the coal, without unfair hard. 
ship to either party, is con. 
stantly becoming more pregs. 
ing. As the matter stands 
some of the companies have 








TIPPLE AT MINE 87 OF CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. 


started operations. A number of sales ranging from 
$30,000 to $65,000 have been recorded; one sale in 
Marion County involved 5,660 acres of land while in 
one in the Philippi district $425,000 changed hands. 
Records of this kind have continued throughout the 
year despite the prospect of labor difficulties. They 
appear a clear index of the confidence entertained-in 
the future of the region. This faith has not been con- 
fined to the Pittsburgh bed as in the past, in fact a 
large number of the transactions cover seams other 
than the Pittsburgh. 

Whether or not these operations in the smaller beds 
will pay a dividend in normal times is a disputed 
question which cannot be answered now. Regardless 
of whether they pay or not, their development brings 
to the region a new problem, that of mines above 
mines. In the past the question of protecting upper 
beds has had little attention but in the future, when 
mining advances sufficiently, the question of protect- 
ing one mine from damage from another below it will 
demand a solution. 

Another problem crying for attention is that of 








TURBINE ROOM, RIVESVILLH, W. VA. 





gotten together in mutual] 
agreements for protection 
both of mines and wells, but 
this is at best an unsatisfac. 
tory condition and the smaller 
companies are making practi- 
cally no effort at protection 
either way. 

It is safe to say that at 
least one rather large area of 
coal will probably have to be 
considered as permanently lost on account of the numer. 
ous wells drilled through it. One of the worst features 
is that many of these wells are not accurately located on 
maps and there are no permanent markers on the ground 
so that in future years mining operations will be in con- 
stant danger of making contact with an old well aban- 
doned either as a dry hole or exhausted, yet making 
enough gas to cause an explosion. 

Lack of cars and a desire to give the men work as 
steadily as possible has caused serious consideration 
of many coal storage propositions. A number of : 
storage bins have been erected and considerable coal 
has been stocked in piles on the ground—by far the 
larger part of this has been slack. The two difficult 
questions involved in this problem are: sufficient room 
and the danger of spontaneous combustion. The latter 
can be largely overcome by careful and proper work. 
If this and the matter of proper facilities for storing 
coal at terminal points was given more attention it 
would go far toward relieving the car _ shortage 
situation. 

The year has been marked at intervals by several 
bad fires. The Consolidation Coal Co.’s tipple at Mine 
37 was completely destroyed with a loss of $20,000, 
the tipple of the Mound Coal Co. at Moundsville 
burned, the tipple at Mine 56 of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., located at Fairmont was also burned. This 
is one of the older mines in this field and is of historic 
interest. It was opened in 1860 by J. O. Watson, Sr. 
and Ex-Governor A. B. Fleming. The mine workings 
are quite extensive and lie under the residential por- 
tion of Fairmont. The mine has not been worked for 
a number of years but is not permanently abandoned 
as there is a large quantity of coal still available. 
The electric power plant at Mine 88 of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. was likewise destroyed by fire with 4 
loss of $10,000. A part of the Jamison Coal and Coke 
Co.’s plant at Mine 7 was destroyed. Within the mines 
there has occurred two or three small fires, among 
them quite a stubborn one within Mine 21 of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. This required hard and con- 
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POWER PLANT OF THE MONONGAHELA VALLEY TRACTION CO. AT RIVESVILLE, W. VA. 


tinuous work for several days before it was con- 
trolled. , 

Safety and welfare work have received continued 
attention. The most notable feature in this direction 
was establishment by the State Mining Department 
of a rescue station at Fairmont. 

An estimate of production of the region is always 
difficult to make owing to the many local factors that 
affect it. Ten and one-half million tons is probably a 
fair estimate for 1919. This figure is about 20 per 
cent less than the output of 1918. The reduction in 
tonnage was due to several causes. The November 
strike, of course, diminished the possible output but 
the weekly figures of the U. S. Geological Survey show 
that the total time lost (not including the strike 
period) ranged from 20 to 60 per cent. During the 
early part of the year a large part of this loss was 
charged against “No Market.” However, though as 
much as 60 per cent is at times charged to this cause 
there is no point where the charge of “Car Shortage” 
entirely disappears for a sufficiently long period of 
time to be noticeable. 


CAR SHORTAGE IS KEENLY FELT 


In other words, there was practically never a time 
when sufficient cars were on hand to load the booked 
orders. The charge against “Car Shortage” steadily 
increased during the year as that against “No Market” 
disappeared. The charge against “Labor Shortage” is 
small, as is the charge against “Mine Disability” while 
there is practically nothing to charge against 
“Strikes” other than during the November period. 
Culled and sifted the report harks back to the same 
old proposition of no cars. | 

Early in the year there was undoubtedly some 
improvement in the car situation, due more to lack 
of demand than anything else, but when the demand 
increased the situation immediately became acute 
again. Because of this feature there was in reality 
no labor shortage and the labor available could not 
work full time. Operators made constant effort to 


keep the men busy, but in spite of the best they could 
do, there was a continuous movement of men from 
place to place. This situation has been unsatisfactory 
since shifting labor brings many other problems in its 
wake. 

It appears then that the tonnage decrease has arisen 
more from car shortage than from all other causes 
combined and the general opinion is that the tonnage 
would have increased over that of 1918 had cars been 
available for shipment. 








CIRCULATING PUMP UNITS AND CONDENSERS AT 
RIVESVILLE, W. VA. 


The coke tonnage for the year decreased under the 
previous year probably 60 per cent, largely because of 
price. It has been pretty thoroughly proven that 
northern West Virginia operators do not care to make 
coke unless under special inducements and it appears 
that about the only special inducement that is presented 
is an abnormal price. 

On the other hand, the shipment of coal to lake 
ports increased about one-fifth over that of last year 
and the total shipments for 1919 will run in the neigh- 
borhood of one million tons. 
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Miners and Operators Meet With 
Coal Commission 


Formal presentation of the miners’ side of the coal 
controversy as well as the personal attitude of the miners’ 
representatives makes it increasingly clear that everything 
possible is being done to forward the nationalization plan. 
It is very clear that mines in a competing position cannot 
meet the demands of labor without pooling, and it is recog- 
nized that there can be no extensive pooling without nation- 
alization of the coal mines. 

The representatives of the miners, now that the Govern- 
ment is going to make a ruling, have taken from. their 
graveyards all their lost causes of the past twenty-five 
years and have laid them before the commission. 

The operators have agreed to be bound by the award of 
the commission with one reservation: that they will not 
be bound by any decision of the commission which may 
fix prices beyond the duration of the Lever Law. Many 
fear that operators of the Central Competitive field place 
themselves in a position where nationalization will furnish 
the only means whereby the award of the commission can 
be carried into effect. 

Philip H. Penna of Indiana, representing the entire 
group of bituminous operators, created a most favorable 
impression on the commission by the manner in which he 
met the claims advanced by the officers of the United 
Mine Workers. Mr. Penna made a formal request of the 
commission that it ask Congress to enact necessary laws 
to require certain qualifications of those who enter into 
collective bargaining so as to make both parties responsible 
to a contract. 

At Tuesday’s hearings Ralph Crews, counsel for the opera- 
tors, submitted a statement in which it was stated that 
there was no “desire on the part of the operators to make 
their acceptance of the commission’s award in any manner 
contingent upon the answers to the questions which were 
submitted at the initial hearing. He explained that since 
the operators have the best of legal advisors, that they 
may not lawfully be parties to any arrangement by which 
the price of coal is fixed beyond the date on which the 


Lever Law expires. 
OPERATORS WANT DECISION To BIND BotH SIDES 


He said that the operators were willing to submit all 
other matters in respect to the mining of bituminous coal 
with the understanding that the award of the commission 
is to embrace a decision upon all such matters, “binding 
upon the miners and operators, and shall, in and of itself, 
constitute the final contract between the miners and opera- 
tors for such period of time as shall be fixed by the 
commission.” Beyond the reservation which applies solely 
to the price of coal Mr. Crews stated that there is no 
thought of any other reservation. 

At that point of the proceedings John L. Lewis, the 
president of the United Mine Workers, interposed to say: 
“I trust that a record is not being made that may be used 
subsequently to prevent fulfillment of the obligation to 
meet in joint conference, and write into the agreement the 
basis of the commission’s award.” This objection was met 
to his satisfaction, however, when Chairman Robinson said: 
_“T may say that the chairman’s thought of that is, that 
in reply to the chairman’s question, as to whether the 
“record is completely open on that subject that it is for 
the commission to decide and Mr. Crew’s reply was that 


I am wondering if that 


it is for the commission to decide. 
would clear the record sufficiently.” 
Mr. Lewis in his opening argument for the miners sub- 
mitted all the demands which had been made at Cleveland, 
and in addition paved the way for the introduction by the 
district presidents of all the minor grievances which have 
been subject of the negotiation during the past twenty- 
five years. He declared that the miners would not be satis- 
fied with being restored to their pre-war status as wage 
and working conditions at that time, he declared, were far 
from ideal and he urged that no decision be made on a 
mere comparison of living costs now with living costs in 
1913. “We are placing the rights of humanity, carrying 
with them the joys of life and the pains of death, along- 
side the property right of those who are operating the 
mines. We are mindful of the rights of capital to earn 
a proper income upon its investment but we say to you 
that humanity has a prior right of consideration and society 
owes an obligation to the men who toil in the mines.” 


SHorT Day, WEEKLY PAY, NO STRIKE PENALTIES 


While Mr. Lewis declared that there should be a shorter 
working day so that the miner would not be held in the 
fetid atmosphere of underground workings, his principal 
argument for shorter hours was based on the desirability 
of continuity of employment rather than there being work 
on an average of 30 hours per week. Even President Lewis 
in his generalization took up such details as a weekly 
pay day, and he made one of the features of his presenta- 
tion the necessity of abolishing the automatic penalty 
clause. 

In the course of his argument, William Green declared 
that the operators are committed to this arbitration be- 
cause at the last joint conference held between the miners 
and operators in Washington before the strike, Mr. Penna 
had moved that there be a tribunal created by an equal 
number of the miners’ representatives, coal operators, and 
an equal number representing the public, to whom all of 
these differences shall be referred, and that we agree to 
accept the result, to constitute a contract effective until 
March 21, 1922. 

Much of Mr. Green’s presentation looked to the estab- 

lishment of the fact that the annual wage of the coal 
miners is not sufficient to maintain a decent family budget. 
He urged the commission to go most exhaustively into the 
matter of the profits of the coal operators. He declared 
the Government prices had been so fixed that the high-cost 
mines could make such a profit as to stimulate great pro- 
duction. He expressed the opinion that the public would 
be surprised when they learned the truth about the enor- 
mous profits which have been made by the mines with low 
costs. 
In summing up his argument Mr. Green declared that 
“the miner is not a machine to be laid upon the shelf when 
there is no work for the machine to do and taken off the 
shelf and used when there is work to do. The human equa- 
tion must be considered and consideration must be given 
the family budget for the year. This is in addition to the 
hazard of the industry.” 

Philip Murray, president of the western Pennsylvania 
district, presented the specific claims of the miners in that 
district; payment for the removal of slate and bone coal; 
differentials between the thick and thin vein portions of the 
Pittsburgh district; furnishment of electric cap safety lamps 
and permissible explosives and the relief of the miner from 


the pushing of mine cars. 
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John Moore presented the specialized grievances for the 
Ohio mine workers, Edward Stewart made the argument 
for Indiana miners, and Frank Farrington for the Illinois 
workers. Mr. Stewart made a particular point of the fact 
that the Indiana operators have not complied with the law 
in that state providing for a weekly pay day. He also 
contended that the 14 per cent increase should apply on 
the rate that the men were receiving including the bonuses. 

Mr. Farrington was particularly caustic in his comment 
on the publication of the statement that political rivalry 
between himself and Mr. Lewis had much to do with the 
calling of the strike. He expressed the belief that the 
publication of that article prompted the Government to 
attempt to meet the strike by injunction. He said it was 
an effort to capitalize the woes of the miners of America. 

Mr. Farrington’s idea of Dr. Garfield’s methods of arriv- 
ing at the 14 per cent increase was expressed to the com- 
mission as follows: “Dr. Garfield predicated his opinion 
upon some academic theory unknown to ariyone but him- 
self. I assume it is the means they apply to mining coal 
at Williams College. At least I never heard of the rule 
being applied to mining anywhere else. He accepted Sec- 
retary Wilson’s figures to the effect that the cost of living 
had increased 79 per cent, and in order to meet that 
increase the miners were entitled to 14 per cent more in 
wages. This was an implication that they already had 
received, since the beginning of the war, an aggregate in- 
crease of 65 per cent. 


CANNOT SOLVE “WHAT A Day’s WorK Is WoRTH” 


All of the representatives of the districts submitted 
extensive statistical eompilations, showing cost of living 
and various deductions to wages. Mr. Crews, after listening 
to the mass of detail which had been laid before the com- 
mission by the representatives of the districts, made this 
statement to the commission: “In my judgment you must 
deal with the situation as a whole which has been pro- 
duced by these many years of bargaining, or sit here 
reconciled to deal with this industry for months and months 
to come. A gentleman said yesterday, with deep feeling, 
‘Why should a man spend 25 per cent of his time moving 
slate for nothing?’ He should not. 

“No operator contends that a man should go down into 
the earth and move slate for nothing. I do not doubt that 
that statement as it was made would make some impression 
upon you, gentlemen, as an isolated fact. How are you 
going to deal with it?—What is involved?—Under what 
conditions does that man work?—What is the wage scale?— 
How is it arrived at?—-Were the conditions under which 
he works taken into account when his wage scale was 
fixed? 

“It cannot be that those men expect this commission 
to take up and dispose fairly of all those matters, picked 
out for purposes of presentation from the general mass 
of events. The whole issue before this commission is the 
wage scale and when you reach a conclusion upon the wage 
scale that is fair and just, it absorbs and disposes of all 
these matters.” 

The refutation of the more detailed claims of the miners 
was left to Mr. Penna and he declared that he was in 
entire accord with the miners on most of the points which 
they have made. “It will be a sorry day for the nation,” 
he said, “when people reach a state of contentment with 
the position in which they find themselves,” so that he 
regards it as quite proper that the miners should object 
to going back to 1913 conditions. 

He also stated that he is in accord with the demand that 
the industry be made safe and sanitary, and he pointed 
out that there are men among the coal operators who recog- 
nize the human equation. He said the miners were not 
sincere in their demand for a 60 per cent increase in wages, 
but there is no need of discussing that question because the 
commission will be influenced by data presented, rather than 
claims made. 

He declared that coal miners in the Central Competitive 
field maintain a standard of living that becomes American 
citizenship, and that this is made possible by the fact that 
they receive a sufficient wage. Miners do not live in 
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squalor. “They do not require the sympathy of anybody. 
They are a class of men who stand erect with confidence 
in their own manhood; they maintain good homes, homes 
that they own; their children go to schools and colleges; 
they are educating their children and they are living in 
comparative comfort. There is not a mining community | 
anywhere in this country where this does not prevail. 

‘“The time has gone when employers of labor can oppose 
labor unionism. The right of the laboring man and woman 
to unionize is just as sacred, and just as compelling as the 
right of the employer to unionize, either to unite as persons 
or as individuals in a corporation. 

“The laboring people of this nation are going to unionize 
themselves. They cannot defend their interests individ- 
ually. With unions there come contracts which are of no 
avail, except when supported by an organization, and 
enough responsibility is necessary to enforce the contract. 

“The mine workers come and ask that the automatic 
penalty clause be taken out. The only semblance of lia- 
bility with which they have had to contend—the only sug- 
gestion of responsibility that they have accepted—to be 
bound by contract provisions is this fining system, and they 
come now and ask that they be relieved of it.” 

Mr. Penna explained that much of the good effect that 
could have been obtained from this provision had been lost 
due to laxity in its enforcement. He asked that instead of 
removing this safeguard the commission make it stronger. 
The check-off system came in for vigorous denunciation 
in Penna’s remarks. “The coal operators are desirous of 
abolishing, once and for all, this check-off system. It was 
introduced for the purpose of enabling the mine workers 
to unionize their forces to enforce contracts but since the 
very purpose for which the institution was created has 
failed there is no necessity longer for the system. 

It imposes burdens upon the operators for which there 
is no economic justification and it is unjust to many em- 
ployees of the operators.” The commission was asked by 
Mr. Penna to cover in its findings the matters of including 
house rent and household coal in contracts. He opposed 
this system as it is a source of irritation and a species 
of paternalism which should be abolished. 

Particular emphasis was laid on the necessity of making 
the national officers of the United Mine Workers and the 
national organization responsible for enforcing the terms 
of contracts in the various districts. He explained that the 
national officers are not obligated to enforce contracts except 
as to violations between districts but not within the 
districts. 


UNION OpPposES NEW MACHINES AND TIME CLOCKS 


With reference to yardage and the differential in machine 
mining Mr. Penna said among other things: “The idea is 
that the mine workers should receive the benefit from the 
introduction of machinery, the operator being allowed only 
a profit on the investment. Pursuing this policy we have 
been prevented from introducing other machines. 

“Other machines have been developed that will cut a 
great,deal more coal and perhaps a great deal cheaper. 
We have not been permitted to try them.” The necessity 
of installing time clocks in the mine and for the use of 
the surface workers was another point made by Mr. Penna. 
“It seems almost unbelievable, that in a great industry sur- 
rounded with so many complications and dangers as the 
coal industry, there is now no system by which actual work- 
ing time of the miners can be determined. We have been 
interfered with in the installment of such devices. The 
right of the owners of property is questioned as to its 
control, except as provided in our contract.” 

Mr. Penna criticized the representatives of the different 
districts for bringing several of the grievances here when 
they fully understand that these changes would have been 
made but for the restrictive provisions of the interstate 
agreement. 

In concluding, Mr. Penna took issue with the statement 
that the wages of the miners were too low in 1913; He 
asserted that there were no wages paid by other industries 
in the same region which were as high. as those paid at 
coal mines. 
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Hines Says Coal Strike Cut Down 
Rail Earnings 


As indicated a few days ago, says a statement issued 
last week by Director-General Hines, the operating re- 
sults for November were very seriously affected by the 


coal strike. Detailed statistics of the operating results 
for the month of November have now become available 
for practically all of the Class 1 railroads and large 
terminal companies in federal operation. 

These results indicate that there will be a net operat- 
ing income for the month of November from the opera- 
tion of these properties of $22,000,000, which represents 
a loss of $53,000,000 to the government, after allowing 
one-twelfth of the annual rental,. or $61,000,000, on the 
basis of the net operating income earned during the 
average November of the test period. 





Philadelphia Retailers Protest 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association ad- 
dressed the Attorney-General on Dec. 24 protesting 
against the imposition of a retroactive price agreement 
which might be arrived at by the President’s Coal Com- 
mission, upon the retail coal trade. The letter explained 
the inability of the retailer to bill back upon his large 
number of small consumers for an additional amount 


to cover a retroactive increase in the mine price, and © 


protested against this practical imposition upon the 
retail coal merchants of the entire burden of increase to 
cover a further wage advance. 

The association stated further that the only remedy 
is the removal of retail price restrictions. The letter 
to the Attorney-General has also been put before the 
President’s Coal Commission, and the association shall 
probably be called upon later for more details. 





Bureau of Standards Test Track and 


Mine Scales 


A great deal of work has been done by the Bureau of 
Standards three sets of railroad track scale testing 
equipment. Car No. 1 operated during the past month 
in Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and the District of Colum- 
bia, testing three industry and one master scales. 

The work included a special investigation upon a new 
grain hopper scale at Altoona, Pa. Equipment No. 2 
operated in the States of Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
and Colorado, testing 18 railroad-owned scales and 10 
industry scales. Equipment No. 3 covered the States of 
Wisconsin and Illinois and made tests on 27 railroad- 
owned scales and one industry scale. 

Owing to the unsettled conditions in the coal mining 
districts, due to the recent strike and also to unfavor- 
able weather and bad roads, the Bureau’s mine scale 
testing equipments were not in use during December. 
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Refuses to Take Up Harris’ Coal Corporation : 
Tax Resolution 


Senator Harris, uf Georgia, author of the resolution 
(S. Res. 247) ,requesting information from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury relative to income and profits tax 
returns of coal corporations, made an unsuccessful effort 
in the Senate last Friday to call up his resolution for 
consideration. Objection was made by Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, and the resolution, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, went over without action. 





Britain Permits Coal Exports Under 
General License 


The British Board of Trade last week announced that, 
with a view to the decentralization of coal export con- 
trol, an open general license had been issued, effective 
Jan. 1, permitting the export of coal, coke and manu- 
factured fuel to all foreign destinations, except Russia, 
Germany, Hungary, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria, sub- 
ject, however, to previous approval of the Comptroller 
of Coal Mines, and subject to shipment being made in 
a vessel approved by the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise. 





President Asked to Enlarge Coal Commission 


The Wall Street Journal of New York City states 
that representatives of five groups of public utilities in 
Indiana have petitioned President Wilson to enlage 
the Coal Commission by increasing the public’s rep- 
resentation. 





Tariff Commission Studying Coal 


The Weekly Digest reports that the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission is making special studies of certain commodi- 
ties now on the free list relating, among other things, 
to coal, including both anthracite and bituminous 
When completed and published the report will be pre- 
sented to Congress for its consideration, in connec- 
tion with proposed tariff legislation. 





Recovery in British Output of Coal 


Trade Commissioner Leonard B. Gary states, in 
Commerce Reports, that there has been a substantial 
recovery in the output of coal in Great Britain since 
the railway strike, which ended on Oct. 5. For the 
last week of that strike the figures were 2,871,610 long 
tons; for the following week, 4,076,862 tons; for the 
week ended Oct. 18, 4,727,465 tons; and for the week 
ended Oct. 25, 4,761,087 tons. 
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Our Vanished Thrift 


ANY WERE the gratulations, during the war, on 
the growth of frugality. ‘Baby-bond” holders, we 
were told, were being created by the millions. Hence- 
forth we would be a frugal nation. Every man would 
have a nest egg, every one a reserve for the rainy 
day. Instead it may be wondered if the Liberty Bond 
purchases did not have an unfortunate effect. Bought 
by the infrugal, as well as by the frugal, they were 
sold in numbers after the war for the purchase of 
luxuries hitherto unattainable. This raised the stand- 
ard of living and the cost of maintaining all standards. 
We are suffering today from the boost thus given 
to luxury. Silk shirts and hosiery, fur coats, talking 
machines and automobiles were purchased or partly pur- 
chased by parting with Liberty Bonds (often as low as 
80 points below par). The difficulties in completing 
payments, in keeping the pace set or in running or 
maintaining in condition the luxuries thus bought made 
a high wage more than ever necessary. The spenders 
were continually being augmented in number. When 
one bought the others had to buy. People can go with- 
out food but they cannot afford to be out of style. Fru- 
gality was thrown to the winds. The hope of those who 
saw in Liberty Bonds a chance to make the public thrifty 
faded with the armistice. The Liberty Bonds after 
the war acted only like a delayed pay day or a period 
of detention in a lumber camp far removed from oppor- 
tunities for expenditure. They caused a wild era of 
spending when the chance to spend came and when all 
was spent came the bitter period of dissatisfaction. 
The public would duplicate the orgy of spending but 
refuses to prepare therefor by a period of saving. The 
discontent is natural but inexcusable; the return to 
the old standards forced irrevocably by our production 
capacity will be long and difficult. The return from silk 
to cotton must be indeed made soon, but the road is long 
and exceedingly hard to travel. 


Seasonal Differential in Coal Freights 


NY differential in coal freights between winter and 
summer, such as is now quite generally being advo- 
cated by authorities in the coal and railroad industries 
and elsewhere, would doubtless be greater on long- 
distance transportation than on that nearer home. The 
differential would therefore act most markedly on the 
proportion of the freight service involving longer hauls. 
Such a difference in rates would result in concentrating 
the long hauls to the summer and the short hauls to 
the winter. The railroad lines might well have less 
to do in the frigid than in the balmy months due to 
the fact that the tonnage produced could be equal the 
year round (or even greater in the summer as is often 
the case in the anthracite region), and the transporta- 
tion needed in the winter would be greatly reduced per 
ton delivered. 
It is interesting to note, however, that even today 
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without any differential the consumers furthest away 
from the source of supply buy first. In the more dis- 
tant cities there was little trouble during the. present 
strike but the consumers in the coal fields had let their 
opportunities slip and were without coal. The more 
remote municipalities do, out of fear, what they cannot 
be induced to do by frugality. They know that winter 
brings snowbound railroads, storm-staid boats. and 
frozen rivers. It also brings frozen coal, embargoes 
and much uncertainty. Thus all the distant points 
bought coal while the nearby cities failed to do so and 
suffered from this lack of prescience. 

That being so, it passes understanding how railroad 
cars have been so hard to obtain since the strike was 
concluded, seeing that they had been quite largely 
directed into idle coal fields or areas nearby. Surely 
when the coal mines reopened these cars were handy 
for distribution, though the non-union fields might be 
bereft. Only one thing explains the car shortage that 
followed the strike and that is that car shortages are 
now almost the normal condition and will threaten 
industry at all times except when business is bad. Year 
by year we approach the time when the coal used by 
the country will be determined not by our consumptive 
abilities but by our railroad facilities, just as now the 
main reason for short shipments to Europe rests not 
so much in an inadequate merchant marine as in a 
shortage of coal-loading facilities. It is said that while 
boats might be had to transport in excess of 25,000,000 
tons per annum there are no docks to take care of any 
larger tonnage. ; 

Thus it is that, as we grow older, our power to 
supply ourselves with food and with fuel is now no 
longer conditioned by the spread of both before us 
but by the rapidity with which our palsied arm of 
transportation can perform the journey between the 
table and the mouth. In short we may starve in sight 
of plenty as enfeebled and forsaken persons have some- 
times been known to do. 


Of All Unwise Boastings 


NHAPPY are the boasters. Most of us have sat 

under banquet orators and heard them tell how 
coal was the master, coal was the king, that the United 
States could not do without fuel. We have cheered 
them to the echo, for we delight to be important. Now 
we know that our sorrows all are bound up with that 
importance. Like the hard-working drab old maid of 
the family we have been so egregiously important that 
we are now held to a sterner course of action than is 
demanded of our more frivolous sisters. 

In the past week a correspondent wrote Coal Age 
that the industry had gained by the strike, for every- 
one now recognized what coal meant to the nation. 
Alas! it is an irony of our importance that we are 
made to serve. The public relies on us. It cannot 
spend the time to inquire into other and less needful 
industries, to fetter and control them, to condemn and 
to berate them, but us it must find time to coerce. 

The railroads were tied to the plow because they 
were found useful and serviceable. Across their broad 
backs were laid the whips of regulation. Not because 
they watered their stocks were they punished and 
destroyed. Many luxury industries made larger profits 
and paid bigger dividends, and they escaped even 
investigation. But they were not important. If only 
the coal industry were the least necessary, a malingerer 
in the field of production, something we could do as 
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well without, there would not be so many laws written 
for our admonishment, so many boards created for our 


control. May the public forget the importance of the 
public utilities and give them the freedom they accord 
so readily to other industries—that freedom that has 
made the non-essential industries expand so luxuriantly 
and develop so astoundingly. 





Rights of the Public 


EARSOME indeed is the individual who dares ques- 

tion the rights or doubt the right purposes of the 
public. Is not the purpose of all government to protect 
the public interest and is it not necessary to have faith, 
a blind faith, in that public that must in the end 
make our laws? However, it would appear that much 
good oratory has been wasted in making out a good case 
for the public as’ against the individual. 

Looking back in the laws of earlier days it may be 
seen that it was usually found more necessary to 
protect the individual than the public. When a man 
was tried for treason, the most abhorrent of crimes, 
the British law gave counsel the right to make thirty- 
five-peremptory challenges, whereas the public (in its 
phraseology termed “the crown”) was not allowed to 
challenge a single witness without giving to the judge 
a satisfactory cause for such a challenge. In criminal 
cases in our own land the accused is given more peremp- 
tory challenges than the accuser in some jurisdictions. 

The logic for these provisions is clear. The public 
has a large interest in the suppression of treasonable 
and criminal persons but the country will go on in rea- 
sonably comfortable conditions even though the criminal 
escapes unconvicted, whereas the accused if condemned 
will lose his life or his liberty, about all that he has. 

A similar condition exists when questions regarding 

an industry are at issue. If the producing or operating 
company is given conditions which make operation 
impossible it will be obliged to close down. Under 
these circumstances the whole investment will be lost, 
for, to particularize, the mine that produces coal at 
a loss is worth nothing except as a futurity. So long 
as the price is teo low the property has no real but only 
a potential value. 
_ The mine worker who gets an unfair wage is injured 
by the amount that the wage is unfair. Let us sup- 
pose the increase in the wage rate conceded by the Coal- 
Strike Settlement Commission is such that 25c. per 
ton will just cover the increase. On 500,000,000 
tons per annum that would mean an increased cost 
to the nation of $125,000,000, or, roughly, $1 per person 
a year. The public is terribly wrought up about that 
dollar, strange to say. 

But what does it mean to the mine workers of 
whom there are 600,000? About-$200 per year. And 
what to the operator? All or nearly all he is making 
and almost all he’ has already made, for what he has in- 
vested is depreciated if the price paid is not right. It is 
clear that the mine operator, mine worker and public 
have a:very different interest in the issue. The public 
really cares little, the mine worker more and the mine 
operator most. For this reason the interest of the last 
looms largest and the public being only one of the par- 
ties at interest/is not entitled to be the sole judge of the 
justice of its:claims. 

Let’ the) matter be illustrated in another way... The 
railroads cost ‘the public ‘ten cents per day for ‘each 
man, woman and child in the country. A slight in- 
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crease above that would not be seriously felt by any 
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one but it would put life and vigor into the railroads, 

The public as a whole is too often not inclined to 
be fair. It is a party at interest as is the particular 
industry being tried. Owing to its bias it has made 
decision that have ruined the railroads and the traction 
lines. So far it has been more considerate of the farm- 
ers, the coal companies and the packing trades, but the 
elements of injustice which have injured two basal indus- 
tries exist to jeopardize the existence of the others. 

It is important that the mine workers shall get 
nothing more than justice, for it would be demoralizing 
if by a combine in flagrant restraint of trade, pursued 
almost to the point of demoralizing the country, the 
mine workers were to acquire anything larger than 
what is just. 

We cannot regret that the public is not more largely 
represented on the commission. The commissioners will. 
doubtless decide that they will base their agreements on 
certain premises the nature of which they will probably 
set forth at length. 

If the public does not approve of those premises it’ 
will not matter if there are three or thirty on the 
commission. There are few questions of fact. The 
inquiry is really as to the economic basis on which 
the decision shall be determined. 

If the basis of the award is presented forcibly the 
public will be impressed; if not the public will see 
nothing but its selfish present advantage. It will 
recognize only that it has to buy coal whether it 
will or not and that it finds it hard to raise the money 
to pay for it and without further inquiry will con- 
demn the commission, large or small. 

It will be well if when the commission registers its 
decision it lays down some homely words of wisdom that 
will lend strength in the settlement of other disputes of 
like nature to this. 








How the Coal Strike 
Starved the Copper Miners 


The copper miners have been working very 
irregularly during the past year, much more ir- 
regularly than the coal miners. When the coal 
strike came, it shut down the copper works at 
Butte. Says the New York Times of Jan. 11: 


‘‘The copper mines were shut down during 
the coal strike, and such miners as could get 
away, including many of the best of them, had 
left the place. Families that stayed during 
the period of idleness furnished destitution 
cases by the hundreds. 


_ “The city and the Salvation Army did what 
they could in the way of relief of the many 
cellar tenement families very near the starva- 
tion stage, and even nearer to freezing—for 
this non-employment and coal shortage and 
the blizzard with subsequent way-below-zero 
weather all came together. 


“The copper company also did relief work. 

_ But all the agencies together were no match 
for the destitution. The head of the Salvation 
Army told me that if the thing lasted much 
longer the grocers would cut off credit and the 
town would starve. But the gradual reopen- ; 
ing of the copper mines after the ending of the 
coal strike staved off the calamity.”’ ; 
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Electric Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 2—The difficulty cited by Charles F. Sher- 
man, Coal Age, Nov. 27, p. 861, regarding the tendency 
of a mine locomotive to lift at its front end enough 
to allow the front wheels to spin, thereby throwing 
most of the load on the rear wheels and motor, will 
be interesting to all motormen, as this is a common 
trouble, particularly in mines where the loads must be 
hauled up a grade. 

One of the largest coal mines in this country used 
a 6-ton electric haulage motor on a run having a fairly 
stiff grade against the loads. The motor gave fair 
satisfaction, until that section of the mine in which 
it was employed became enlarged and the size of the 
loaded trips increased. Even then the locomotive 
worked all right on the level track, though it was just 
able to creep over the top of the grade with a loaded 
trip attached. 

It was the practice, in that mine, for the motorman 
to ride on the rear end of his machine, while the 
snapper rode on the front end. This snapper thought 
it quite a joke to jump off the front end when the 
locomotive slowed down on nearing the top of the grade. 
This, of course, increased the trouble and both the 
motorman and snapper would then have to go back one 
or two cars and push. With this assistance, the loco- 
motive was just able to make the top of the grade 
and land the loaded trip. 

When this condition became known to the mine fore- 
man, he ordered the 6-ton locomotive taken to another 
section of the mine where the work was more suitable 
for a light machine and where it gave no further 
trouble. A heavier locomotive was then placed on this 
run and had no difficulty in hauling a loaded trip of 
cars to the top of the grade, without manifesting any 
tendency to lift at its front end. 


LOCOMOTIVE Too LIGHT FOR THE WoRK 


It is clear that the 6-ton locomotive, in this case, 
was too light for the work it had to perform in the 
section first named. It so happened, however, that there 
were 40 or 50 electric haulage locomotives at work in 
this large mine. These machines varied, in weight, 
from 6 to 30 tons each, their heights also varied to 
suit the particular conditions in the sections in which 
they were employed, and the lower machines were 
mostly used in pillar workings where the roof was low. 

While it was an easy matter, in this mine, to trans- 
fer a light motor that failed to perform the required 
work on one run, and replace it with a heavier machine 
that was adapted to the service, there are many small 
mines, employing but a few locomotives, where it would 
not be possible to overcome the difficulty as readily. 

For example, the Northwestern Improvement Co.’s 
Mine No. 3, at Roslyn, Wash., a while ago, was oper- 


t 


ating a light machine on a grade where it had difficulty 
in handling the loaded trips. No trouble was found 
in hauling the load on the level track; but when the 
trip reached the grade, the front end of the locomo- 
tive had a tendency to lift. In other words, the weight 
of the machine was transferred, in part, to the rear 
wheels, which reduced the tractive force of the front 
wheels and caused them to slip on the rails. 


WEIGHTING THE HEAD END TO PREVENT ‘LIFTING 


Though the motorman, in this instance, was a young 
man, he reasoned that if the front end lifted, the proper 
remedy was to weight it down. Accordingly, he loaded 
that end of the locomotive with from 800 to 1000 lb. 
of rock, which answered the purpose intended and held 
the front wheels to the rails so that they exerted their 
full tractive force. The locomotive was, of course, over- 
loaded, but the grade was for a short distance only 
and the overload was not a great objection. 

The proper and practical remedy to apply when a 
loaded trip of cars hauled up a grade has a tendency to 
lift the front end of the locomotive and thus reduce 
the tractive force of the machine is to use a larger 
and heavier machine on that run. Weighting the front 
end of the machine will give relief, but it has the 
disadvantage of requiring the hauling of that amount 
of dead load, which is of benefit only on the grade. 

California, Pa. RALPH W. MAYER. 





Mine-Haulage Proposition 


Letter No. 8—If not too late, kindly permit me to 
refer to. the discussion of the mine-haulage proposition, 
regarding which I estimated, in my letter, Coal Age, 
July 10, p. 70, that the method I advocated might result 
in a “saving of 65 tons a day,” by increasing the output 
of the mine this amount. I stated further that, based 
on the market value of $3 per ton, this would mean 
an increased revenue of 3 &K 65 = $195 per day. 

Commenting on this remark of mine, Andrew O. Bain, 
in his letter, Sept. 4, p. 417, thinks.I am in error 
in not allowing for the increase in the charges, par- 
ticularly the mining of the extra 65 tons a day. Mr. 
Bain estimates that, in his opinion, the taking of these 
charges. into account, would reduce the value of the 
extra tonnage to $2 per ton, and the increased revenue 
would be 2 * 65 = $130 per day, instead of $195. 


-per day. 


Mr. Bain will allow me to draw his attention to 
my closing remarks, in which I suggested that if my 
estimate were even cut in two, I would consider the 
investment required to make the change in the haulage 
road a good one. Observe that the making of: this 
allowance reduces my estimated value per ton 50 sper 
cent, making it $1.50 per ton, which -is 50c.:a: ten! less 
than Mr. Bain’s figure. To»my mind,:ithis. makes a: 
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very generous allowance for whatever increased charges 
are made necessary by reason of the increased output. 

Let me say it is my belief that there will be no 
necessity for increasing the mine equipment and pro- 
viding new mine cars or even increasing the dayhands 
employed in the mine. It is important to notice, also, 
that hauling the increased tonnage over the shortened 
haulage roads will require no increase of motormen, 
tripriders or drivers, as the case may be, though it 
may require one more driver on the gathering haul. 

The shaft-bottom men will be able to handle the 
increased tonnage without difficulty. It is clear that, 
owing to the shorter haul, the mine cars will be 
returned to the working face more quickly and, perhaps, 
even a less number of cars will be required than for- 
merly. With this explanation, Mr. Bain will certainly 
agree that my “error,” if such it be, was on the 
right side. 


Pocahontas, Alta., Canada. J. H. McMILLAN. 





Problem in Coal Extraction 


Letter No. 12—Kindly permit me to correct a state- 
ment in my previous letter, Coal Age, Oct. 16, p. 662, 
in respect to the manner of working out the coal in 
the several panels. In that letter I do not seem to 
have made my meaning clear and desire, now, to submit 
the accompanying sketch, which shows plainly the man- 
ner of working the panels. 

As previously described, the main entries are first 
driven, north, south, east and west from the shaft, 
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dividing the property into four quadrants or sections. 
The plan, however, shows only a portion of the south- 
east section of the mine. 

After driving the main entries four abreast and 
turning butt headings off these, three abreast, on 
1,500-ft. centers, cross-entries are driven three abreast, 
on 600-ft. centers, off the butts and parallel to the 
main headings. The work of taking out the coal in 
the several panels thus formed should be started at 
the far end, in the southeast panel of this section of 
the mine. 

The entire work of extracting the coal is on the 
. retreating plan. In the diseussion of this question, 
I understand that what is desired is a greater recovery 
of the coal. The cause of failure to obtain a large. 
recovery in mining is chiefly due to attempting to take 
out ‘too much coal in the first working. In reality, 
narrow eftries or stalls should be driven to the point 
where it is desired to start the work of extraction. 
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The correction I desire to make is the following: 
Starting in the southeast panel, drive 8-ft. stalls, in 
pairs with 12-ft. pillars in each pair, and leaving 80-ft. 
pillars of solid coal between the several pairs of stalls, 
These stalls are driven up in each panel, by driving 
crosscuts on 40-ft. centers in the 12-ft. pillars. Ag 


the stalls reach the limit, the work of drawing back 


the 80-ft. pillars of solid coal is commenced and car. 
ried on the retreating plan. 


WORKING THE PANELS FROM THE BUTT HEADINGS 


Another plan of working the panels, other than that 
shown in the figure, and which I prefer as giving a 
more uniform breakline, is to drive the 8-ft. stalls in 
pairs with 12-ft. pillars in each pair and 80-ft. pillars 
of solid coal between them as before, only starting 
these off the butt headings and driving them west 
parallel to the main entries, instead of north as shown 
in the figure. This plan, also, reduces both the amount 
of narrow work and the distance of haul, besides giy- 
ing an earlier development. 

In either plan, back haulage is employed in all the 
sections. Practical experience has demonstrated that 
this is a sure and profitable method of extracting 
coal and ‘obtaining a large recovery under the condi- 
tions named. 

Before closing, let me state that the crosscuts in the 
12-ft. pillars will require no extra track and afford 
shelter for the men. 


Harmarville, Pa. C. W. ATKINS. 





Letter No. 183—After reading the different letters — 


that have been written on the problem of getting the 
largest possible extraction of coal in working a seam, 
I want to ask to explain my own method, which I 
believe has many advantages and will prove to be both 
safe and economical in working. 

In order to make my meaning clear, I have prepared 
the following sketch, showing a single panel lying 
between the 3N and 4N entries off the main east. 
As shown in the figure, the north headings are driven 
three abreast, or on the triple-entry system, while the 
cross-entries are driven, in pairs, between them. The 
distance from the 3N to the 4N is about 900 ft. 
making a panel of solid coal of the same width, which 
allows for two 60-ft. barrier pillars, one on each side 
of the panel, to protect the headings, and permits the 
driving of 16 rooms on 50-ft. centers, the rooms being 
32 ft. wide, with 18-ft. pillars between them. 

This arrangement will give sufficient work to keep 
one machine busy on each cross-entry; or, as indicated 
in the sketch, one machine can work on each side of 
the panel. The arrows show the cireulation of air 
in each machine section. The air being deflected by 
a canvas curtain to the face of No. 1 room on the 
intake and, passing through the breakthroughs at the 
faces of these rooms, enters the last room on the return 
and circulates back through these rooms to No. 1, from 
which it passes out onto the main return heading. 

In every case, the center heading is the main intake 
air-course, the two side headings being used as return 
entries and the coal hauled out on one of them. As 
shown in the figure, crossovers for all track are driven 
at an angle of 45 deg., which provides easy curves 
on the haulage roads. Overcasts are built on the main 


intake heading where the haulage road crosses that | 


air-course, 


Also, as shown in the figure, the crosscuts in the ig 
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90-ft. entry pillars are driven from each entry in such 
manner that the rib of one crosscut corresponds to the 
center line of the other. Driving these crosscuts 18 
ft, wide gives a good machine cut and saves yardage, 
while the opening at the center of the pillar is only 
9 ft. wide, which gives a good opportunity for build- 
ing the stoppings in that opening. 

Another feature that has advantage is the driving 
of the first crosscut in No. 1 pillar and each alternate 
pillar, at a distance of 30 ft. from the entry, while 
the first crosscut in No. 2 pillar and each alternate 
pillar is driven at a distance of 60 ft. from the entry. 
After driving these crosscuts on a 45-deg. angle, the 
remaining breakthroughs are driven 60 ft. apart 
throughout the length of the room. 

As indicated by the heavy line representing the track 
in the figure, entry switches are laid only at the mouth 
of each alternate room, starting with No. 1, and these 
are the permanent switches on the entry. A temporary 
switch is then laid at the mouth of each next adjoining 
room, but as soon as the breakthrough is driven between 
two rooms, the temporary switch is taken up and laid 
in the first room, just inside its mouth, so as to enable 
a track to be run through the crosscut into the adjoin- 
ing room. 

This system has the advantage of requiring only 
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SHOWING SYSTEM OF TRACKS IN A PANEL 





one-half the number of switches on the entry and is 
a good plan in motor haulage particularly, or when 
mules are employed. Staggering the breakthroughs ‘in 
the rooms and in the entry pillars, as I have described, 


is of particular advantage in working under bad top. 


Driving rooms 32 ft. wide has a certain disadvantage 
in loading coal at the face, unless the track can be 
shifted over to either side. If this is impracticable, I 
would recommend a double track approaching the face. 
It will generally prove an advantage, however, to lay 
a double track in each room, laying one track along 
each rib. This will enable the drawing back of the 
pillars more quickly than where a single track is laid 
up the center of the room. 

When starting to draw back pillars in a panel, I 
would double my force of men, in order to perform this 
work more quickly. There is much to be considered 
in drawing pillars. Under shallow cover, roof falls 
may admit surface water to the mine. On the other 
hand, at a greater depth of cover, the excessive roof 
pressure may cause a squeeze. Better results are always 
obtained where the pillars are drawn back quickly. 

As each panel is worked out and nearing completion, 
work on the next panel should be started. A new over- 
cast will then be required on the main intake heading, 
which will do away with the previous one, that being 
taken down and the crossover closed with stoppings. 
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in the end, when the 60-ft. barrier pillars and the 
entry pillars are drawn back, this method should give 
a 100 per cent extraction. 
Harrisburg, III. G. D. YORK. 
[This letter will close the discussion of “Problem 
in Coal Extraction.”—Editor. ] 





Promotion of Ambitious Workers 


Letter No. 7—Of the many questions discussed in 
Coal Age, one bearing on the promotion of ambitious 
workers must prove not only interesting but have 
besides an educational feature. Especially is this true 
in respect to those whom it directly concerns. In my 
Cwn experience, I will say that the matter of looking 
forward to promotion has caused me to spend much 
time in thought and has stimulated my efforts in the 


-performance of work. 


For the encouragement of the ambitious worker let 
me remind all such that their efforts in seeking promo- 
tion will meet with ultimate success if such efforts are 
honestly put forth. Success may be slow but it will 
come sooner or later if the worker retains his ambition 
and does not become discouraged. 

Let me suggest just here that the worker. examine 
carefully his environments to ascertain, if possible, 
what it is that is retarding his success. In most cases 
it is my belief that he will find the fault is his own. 
It is human to think that the foreman or superintendent 
has slighted a worker whose ambition has led him to 
expect early promotion. It may be there are others 
equally ambitious and expectant. The promotion can 
not go to all and patience and perseverance are factors 
in success. . 


AMBITIOUS AND WILLING WORKER AT TIMES HANDI- 
CAPPED BY JEALOUS Boss 


It is well known that failure to receive merited 
promotion may be due to the fact that another worker 
jealous of the success of this one may be pulling 
against him, It may be that the competitor for promo- 
tion has a friend in a position to speak for him and 
the result is an injustice may be done to one who is 
more deserving. 

At times, the boss himself in immediate charge of 
the work, fearing the ambition and capabilities of a 
worker in his employ, will think that of necessity he 
must belittle the accomplishments and work of this 
man in order to prevent him from gaining too much 
ground and even surpassing himself in the race for 
promotion. How much better would it be, in such a 
case, for the boss to recognize the capabilities of his 
worker and make him an assistant, giving him charge 
of a portion of his work. This would show the desire 
of the boss to attain the highest efficiency and make 
himself the more valuable to the company. Jealousy in 
workers can never prove their efficiency but instead 
will show an incapacity that must lower his standing 
in the estimation of the company. 

I have long realized how discouraged and discon- 
tented truly ambitious workmen, especially ambitious 
miners, must become when the way is blocked to them 
by conditions beyond their power to overcome. How- 
ever, let me suggest that the difficulties in the way are 
often assumed and that, to my mind, is unwarranted. 
Rather let the ambitious worker look on the bright 
side and his chances of success will be greatly inyproved. 
The man who continually: thinks that everything is 
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against him is not the one who attains the greatest 
measure of success. But, on the other hand, the man 
who takes things as he finds them and pushes forward 
with the same determined spirit is the man who will 
eventually find his place. He is of value to the company 
and a'credit to himself. 

It is true the ambitious worker should not fail to let 
his ambition be known so that his capabilities can be 
rightly judged...As J recall a recent writer stated that 
what a man wants he should seek to gain. In other 
words, if a man wants promotion let him get after it. 
Nothing will be gained by lying down on the job expect- 
ing promotion to come unsought. 

Linton, Ind. 


Finding a Mine Door Set Open 


Letter No. 15—The letters that have been written 
on the question of a fireboss finding a mine door set 
open have been interesting to me as showing how far 
short -of proper discipline many mines are being 
operated. ; 

I have tried +o read these letters with some degree 
of patience; but, to my mind, this is not a question to 
be discussed in the way of trying to show what the 
fireboss should do in such case. Instead, we should 
emphasize the fact that the mine door should never be 
found set open. A man who would prop a door open 
and leave it so, in a mine of which I had charge, 
would not work for me another minute. 

In the first place, when a mine door is hung, the 
hinged post should be set plumb and the door should 
be made to fit close to the post. Then, by extending 
the lower hinge 1 in. or 14 in. over the upper hinge, 
the door when opened will not remain so but will fall 
shut of itself. The lower hinge, as I have described 
it, should extend 1 in. or 1} in. further beyond the 
edge of the door than the upper hinge, which will have 
the effect of tilting the door upward as it is opened 
and giving it a. good fall so that it cannot remain open 


unless it is propped back. 
SOMETHING WRONG IN THE MANAGEMENT 


Retu.ning to the question of a fireboss finding a door 
set open, let me say that something is radically wrong 
in the management of that mine. Either the fore- 
man is asleep or he does not know what mine discipline 
‘means. The men have not been properly instructed, and 
there is not sufficient oversight given such matters in 
the working of a nightshift. If the door has been 
damaged by a driver so that it cannot be properly 
closed, it should be reported and repaired promptly. 

As I stated before, it is not a question we should 
discuss in any shape or form, as it tends to uphold 
the foreman in his lack of discipline, or his failure to 
properly instruct his men regarding the importance of 
keeping all doors closed throughout the mine and the 
air current, moving in its proper course. Ventilation 
is the first and most important rule in mining. 

Referring to the statement of Robert A. Marshall, 
Coal Age, Nov. 6, p. 757, regarding detecting an open 
door by observing the water gage, I question whether 
he would be able to discover from the reading of the 
water gage that a mine door was standing open some- 
where back in the workings. It is true if a heavy 
fall has taken place on the intake airway of a mine, 
the water-gage reading will show that something is 
wrong, and a good fireboss will proceed at once to find 


W. H. LUXTON. 
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the trouble. But, where a door, back in the mine, jg 
set open, I say that no fireboss can tell it by the read. 
ing of the water gage. 


Oliphant Furnace, Pa. JOHN H. Wingy, 





Letter No. 16—The discussion of how a firebog, 


should proceed when finding a mine door set 9 
which was started by the inquiry of Richard Bowe, 
Coal Age,-Sept. 11, p. 462, has. attracted much atten. 
tion. Mr. Bowen states that it has been his “invariahjp 
practice” to leave an open door as he found it and 
proceed to examine the section, before closing the doo 
and restoring the circulation therein. 

It is my belief that such a procedure will not meg 
with the general approval of practical mining men, in 
considering a mine generating gas. The case cited by 
Mr. Bowen, thcugh possible, does not offer a suff. 
ciently strong argument in favor of attempting to enter 
and examine a gassy section in which the circulation 
has been destroyed. 

Assuming that the mine in question and the section 
to be examined is gassy in a true sense, let me ask 
which is the lesser of two evils both of which must le 
considered; namely, entering a gas-charged section 
when knowing that the air is cut off, or closing the 
door and chancing the possibility of a burning ga 
feeder starting an explosion. 


DANGER OF TRAVELING IN GAS-CHARGED AIR™ > 


One would not travel far in gas-charged air before 
the gauze of his safety lamp would become heated, 
making the lamp no longer safe. 
as possible that a feeder is burning in the section, is 
it not true that the natural expansion of the gas in 
that section would have resulted in its .gnition and 
explosion some time since? This latter consideration 
minimizes the possibility that there is a feeder stil 
burning in the section. 

Now, in regard to entering the intake and following 
the air when making an examination of a section, or 
entering the return end and proceeding against the 
air, my opinion is that whether the gas is explosive 
or otherwise, the safest plan is to follow the air. 

Speaking of a gas feeder having been ignited by a 
shot, let me say, the firing of shots in a gassy mine 
should only be entrusted to thoroughly competent men 
whose duty it is to see that no gas feeders are left 
burning after firing each shot. Where this rule is 
strictly obeyed, the fireboss is assured that he can safely 
close the door and proceed with his examination. 

Referring, again, to entering the return end, because 
of geological considerations, as suggested by Mr 
Bowen, it must be admitted that a fireboss may 
evercome by the poisonous gases of gob fires, which are 
not easily detected with a safety lamp. This may hap 
pen before he has proceeded any great distance. Or. 
he may find that the return air is charged with some 
considerable amount of methane, and as it would be 
dangerous for him to proceed against such a currellt, 
he would be compelled to return and enter the intake. 
The old saying is, “The safest way is the best way,” 
and this is particularly true with respect to our dealings 
with mine gases. . 

J. H. MCMILLAN, Supt., 
Pocahontas, Alta., Canada. Jasper Park Collieries, Ltd. 

[This discussion will close with Letter No. 18, which 

is now on hand.—Editor. ] 
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Unaccountable Explosion 


Kindly permit me to present, for the consideration 
of the readers of Coal Age, an instance that has caused 
not a little speculation here and kept us guessing as 
to its nature and cause. 

An explosion occurred in a room where the pillar 
was being drawn. The mine is working the No. 7 or 
Upper Freeport seam, in the Cambridge district in 
Ohio. The pillar was being cut by machine and was 
nearly all extracted, the practice being to cut through, 
seven runs wide on the butt. 

At the time of the occurrence, the men were making 
the second cut from the entry pillar and the coal was 
partly loaded out. The fireboss had examined the place 
about two hours before and had found “no gas,” as 
he reported. It may be of interest, however, to say 
that there had been noticed an oil smell in this district 
for several weeks previous. 

When the loader went to the face of the working 
place, holding his carbide lamp in his hand near to 
the floor, an explosion occurred, burning him severely 
and knocking down men out on the entry. The con- 
cussion was felt and the explosion heard by men work- 
ing in other places. 

This seam of coal is overlaid with a slate varying 
from 5 to 8 ft. in thickness, and above the slate is 
sandrock that has been found to give off small quanti- 
ties of oil, nearly all through this district. The mine 
has given off very little marsh gas, which was seldom 
found or reported by the fireboss. 
generally believed that this explosion could not have 
been due to the presence of gas. 

My solution is that a fall of roof, which had occurred 
back in the waste between the time when the fireboss 
examined the place and the explosion occurred, had 
liberated possibly an unusual amount of this oil, which 
was vaporized from the floor. I believe that it was 
this vapor of the oil that was ignited and caused the 
explosion. At the time, there was a fair amount of air 
passing the place, though the velocity was not strong. 

About one hour after the explosion occurred, the 
place was examined by two firebosses and the mineboss. 
A safety lamp held near the floor was extinguished; 
but this could have been the result of the afterdamp 
of the explosion settling to the floor. I want to ask if 
Coal Age, or any of its readers, can suggest the nature 
of the gas or what caused the explosion. 

Buffalo, Ohio. MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 





There are numerous instances on record of explosions 
of gas taking place under conditions such as are here 
described, the gas, or in some cases the dust, that 
exploded being ignited at the floor. The old idea that 
an ignitable mixture of gas and air must always be 
found at the roof of a working place has long since 
been found untrue. Experience has shown that gas 


Moreover, it is . 


will frequently be ignited at the floor of a working 
place; and, what seems equally at variance with former 
ideas, a lamp held at the roof will frequently be extin- 
guished when no considerable amount of methane is 
generated and the extinction of the lamp could not be 
due to a body of pure gas unmixed with air. 

Temperature plays a considerable part in determining 
the relative densities of gas and air, in mine. workings. 
A warm fresh air current, entering a working place 
that is generally cooler, will travel along the roof, while 
the cooler air that may be charged with some gas 
occupies a position near the floor. It frequently hap- 
pens that the warm air current entering a working 
place at the roof, proceeds from some hot abandoned 
workings and carries sufficient blackdamp to extinguish 
a light held at the roof. 

Again, in other cases, methane may be given off from 
the floor of a seam and blackdamp issue from the roof. 
In either case, the gas will generally be found in a 
seemingly abnormal position with respect to its density. 
It must be remembered that the density of air or gas 
is a determining factor in its !ocation, only in a quiet 
atmosphere that is not disturbed by a moving current. 
Also, one must consider whether the gas in question 
is coming from the roof, the coal, or the floor of the 
seam, in order to render an intelligent iudgment of 
its nature. : 

It has been shown that where methane and carbon 
cioxide diffuse into each other’in the strata, in the 
absence of air, the mixture though lighter than air will 
extinguish a lamp. This mixture has been properly 
called “flashdamp,” because it gives a brief cap on the 
flame of a safety lamp when first the lamp is raised 
into the gas, but which as quickly disappears. Hence 
the name flashdamp. 

In answer to the question asked as to the nature 
of the gas that was ignited, or what caused the explo- 
sion in the case before us, it is possible only to surmise. 
The suggestion that the vaporized oil may have been 
ignited and expleded with the force described by our 
correspondent is hardly reasonable, as such a condition 
vould require an atmosphere that would seldom, if ever, 
be found in a coal mine where the strata produced but 
small quantities of the oil. 

James Ashworth, mining engineer, however, has 
advanced a theory that the coal formations may con- 
tain, at times, certain liquid hydrocarbons that vaporize 
immediately upon exuding from the strata, and form 
explosive conditions in mine workings subject to such 
emanations, which he admits are rare. It is claimed 
that the result of such an emission of. vaporous hydro- 
carbons is similar to a large outburst of gas. 

In the present instance, our opinion is that the explo- 
sion is due to gas that came from the floor, or accumu- 
lated there by reason of its relative density, being 
probably forced down by the cooler air at the roof. We 
should be glad to have the opinions of others. 
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Illinois Examinations Held ae 
Springfield, Nov. 11, 12, 1919 


(Selected Questions) 
MINE EXAMINERS’ QUESTIONS 


Ques.—The water gage, in a certain mine, is 1.5 in. 
and the quantity of air in circulation 85,000 cu.ft. per 
min.; find the horsepower on the air. 

Ans.—The unit pressure corresponding to a water 
gage of 1.5 in. is 15 * 5.2 = 7.8 lb. per sq.ft. The 
power on the air, in mine ventilation, is found by 
multiplying the quantity of air in circulation by the 
unit pressure; thus, 7.8 « 85,000 — 663,000 ft.-lb. per 
min. The horsepower on the air is then found by 
dividing this result by 33,000, since 1 hp. is the equiv- 
alent of 33,000 ft.-lb. per min.; thus, 663,000 — 33,000 
= 20.09 hp. 

Ques.—(a) What is a barometer? (b) Under what 
conditions can it be used to advantage? (c) At what 
season of the year are mines that are dry the most 
dangerous? 

Ans.—(a) A barometer is an instrument used to 
measure the pressure of the atmosphere. The most 
reliable instrument for this purpose is 
barometer shown in the accompanying 
consists of a glass tube closed at one _ 
end and open at the other. The tube /@ 
being first filled with mercury is inverted [§ 
and its open end immersed in a basin {f& 
or vessel of mercury. The surface of 
the liquid in the basin being exposed 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, the 
column of mercury in the tube now 
sinks to a level such that the weight 
of the mercury column is supported by 
the atmospheric pressure acting on the 
surfece of the mercury in the basin, |f! 
there being a vacuum or no pressure at | 
the top of the tube. Since each cubic 
inch of mercury weighs 0.49 lb. and the 
height of the mercury column supported 
by the atmospheric pressure at sea level, | jf 
under normal conditions, is 30 in., the |[, ag “7% 
atmospheric pressure at sea level is 30 | 
< 0.49 = 14.7:-lb. per sq.in 

(b) The use of the barometer is a 
practical advantage, in the operation of 
amine, by showing the changes in atmos- 
pheric pressure as they occur. A careful 
study of these changes in pressure, in connection with 
the gaseous condition of the mine workings, enables 
a more intelligent arrangement and control of the ven- 
tilation, and will often forecast -a dangerous gaseous 
condition existing in the mine, owing to a rapid fall of 
the barometer. 

(c) In the winter season, the intake current has a 
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temperature above that of the mine. As a consequence, 
even though the intake air is saturated with moisture 
or nearly so, the rise in temperature when it has passed 
into the mine, increases its capacity to absorb mois- 
ture in the workings, since the capacity of the air for 
holding moisture is greatly increased by a rise in its 
temperature. This has the effect of rendering the mine 
workings dry and dusty and increases the danger due 
to the fine dust being raised and held in suspension 
in the mine air. In the summer season, the tempera- 
ture of the intake current is generally higher than 
that of the mine. 

Ques.—lIf the pressure producing ventilation is equal 
to 13 lb. per sq.ft., what is the water-gage reading? 

Ans.—The pressure producing ventilation is the unit 
pressure (lb. per sq.ft.) in the fan drift. Then, assum- 
ing the required water-gage reading is taken in the 
fan drift where the pressure is 13 lb. per sq.ft., the 
corresponding gage reading is 18 ~— 5.2 = 23 in. 


MINE MANAGERS’ (FOREMENS’) QUESTIONS 


Ques.—The bearing of an entry taken from a mine 
map is S 75° W and the declination of the compass, 
51 deg. E. How would you give sights on this entry 
with a plain compass? 

Ans.—The declination of the compass being 5} deg. 
E, means that the north point of the magnetic needle 
is deflected 54 deg. to the right of the true meridian. 
In other words, the needle is setting in the northeast 
and southwest quadrants, and a magnetic bearing, in 
either of these quadrants, if greater than the declina- 
tion, is less than the true bearing by the amount of 
the declination. Therefore, in this case, the magnetic 
bearing corresponding to a true bearing of S 75° W 
is S 692° W. 

Quesz.—The diameter of the piston of an engine is 
10 in. and the length of stroke 15 in.; the engine makes 
250 r.p.m. with a mean effective steam pressure of 40 
Ib. per sq.in. What is the horsepower of the,engine in- 
this case? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the 10-in. cylinder is 
0.7854 « 10° = 78.54 sq.in. and the total pressure on 
the piston is 40 & 78.54 = 3141.6 lb. For a length 
of stroke of i5 in. (14 ft.), at a speed of 250 r.p.m,, 
the piston speed is 13(2 « 250) =— 625 ft. per min. , 
Therefore, the indicated horsepower of this engine is 
(3141.6 & 625) — 33,000 — 59.5 hp. 

Ques.—(a) Give the breaking strain of a 9 4-in, 
crucible, cast-steel, hoisting rope, having 6 strands of 
19 wires each. ‘b) State the safe working load, using 
5 as a factor of safety. 

Ans.—(a) The breaking strain of a 1-in. crucible, 
cast-steel, 6-strand, 19-wire, hoisting rope is 39 tons. 
Therefore, the breaking load of a ;%-in. rope of the 
same kind of material is 39(,%,)* = 12.31 tons. 

(b) Using a factor of safety of 5, the safe working 
load of this rope is 12.31 — 5 = 2.462, say 24 tons. 
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Coal Exports Again Restricted 


Restrictions have again been placed upon 
shipments of bituminous coal abroad, an- 
nouncement of which is contained in the 
following authorized statement by L. Ww. 
Baldwin, regional director of the Allegheny 
region, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 
“The Regional Coal Commission of the 
Allegheny region has found it necessary 
again to place restrictions on exportation 
of bituminous coal. This is due primarily 
to the threatening shortage of coal for 
domestic purposes brought about by a com- 
bination of circumstances. 

“At a meeting of the Regional Coal Com- 
mitiee Friday it was decided that until the 
domestic requirements are fully taken care 
of, favorable action will be withheld on any 
application for a permit for coal to be ex- 
ported. It is expected, however, that it 
will not be necessary to continue these re- 
strictions very long as every effort is being 
made by the Railroad Administration to 
expediate the return of the empty coal cars 
to the mines and quicken in general the 
movement of coal.” 





‘ Coaling Facilities at Durban, 
South Africa 


The South African Mining Journal and 

oe ogg gs Record devoted considerable 
space in its October (1919) issue to a 
description of the new coaling installation 
at Durban. This article is quoted below 
as of special interest to American shippers 
in view of the direct steamer traffic between 
South Africa and the United States which 
was an outgrowth of the war: 
, tne development of the Natal Coal ‘in- 
dustry, and particularly the expansion of 
the export and bunkering trades at Durban, 
has called for improved coaling facilities at 
that port. The equipment existing there 
to-day has a maximum capacity of about 
1,400 tons per hour, but when the railways 
are in a position to deliver more coal and 
satisfy:the demands of shipping the present 
een will require considerable exten- 
ion. 

Natal was the first of the South African 
States to discover ceal (in 1838), and min- 
ing commenced in 1888. The Cape Colony 
commenced mining in 1865, tne output then 
being 16,500 tons, which amount had in- 
reased in 1899 to 208,655 tons. The Cape 

olony’s output after that date has been 
comparatively significant as compared 
with that of atal and the Transvaal, 
which latter commenced mining in 1893. 
The development of the coal industry has 
been and will continue to be most bene- 
ficial to Natal, as it will result in largely 
increasing traffic to the coast. Railway 
facilities to-day are much improved since 
the early days of the coal traffic, but there 
is a great dearth of rolling stock. In 1907 
it took 90 hours for the coal to travel from 
the mines to the harbor, and to-day it can 
be conveyed in 70 hours. 

The progress of the port of Durban since 
the days of tne Boer war has been most 
gratifying. In those days mail steamers 
and smaller craft lay outside the harbor 
and cargo.was unloaded thence into lighters, 
Now, the mail steamers and larger vessels 
come inside and are unloaded alongside the 
wharf. This advance may be attributed 
farted to the great increase in the coal 
ndustgy at the port. About the year 1905 
it was found that the old methods of coal- 
ing, by means of baskets, were altogether 
inadequate; designs were therefore got out 
for a coaling plant, which was erected in 
1907, and this plant has done excellent serv- 
ice during the last 10 years. 

In 1913 it was decided that a new coal- 
ing plant was necessary, partly as an ex- 
tension and partly to take the place of 
the old one should anything go wrong with 
it. This new plant was to have been erected 
in 1915, but owing to the outbreak of war 
that was rendered impossible. In 1917, how- 
ever, the plant was completed. 


Coal Exports for November 


Exports of coal and coke as reported by 
the Department of Commerce for Novem- 
ber, -1919, and the figures for November, 
1918, as finally revised, are as follows: 


EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE 





(In tons) 
November 
18 1919 
Anthracite............00+ 430,369 320,719 
Bituminous............4- 1,616,914 | 724,659 
Exported to: 

BMC deci bee dcaaes | Saree 45,933 
CES 5 i. BER ewils 1,384, 147 336,641 
Penrice Seo eaaca wd 3,188 1482 
WRGMIOD Ee icivib-e cela oe ae 9,475 8,932 

i fn? fer ieesthis 99,679 59,835 
Other West Indies. ..... 21,028 10,345 
De ESS 1,168 19,954 

WOES. cil ater reek 59,247 24,699 
Ce oe re Se on pS ees 
Lo ee ay eee 10,321,000 17,653,000 
Other countries......... . 192.176 
CONG 5 rE ees 146,647 66,873 

Tons Value 
Potala oie eee eee 
BMA | 65 5 oA SES 320,719 2,828,372 
Ca se eRe NS 66,873 540,23 
Bituminous 

Port Tons 

Italy 45,933 
8. 

hide tc ech ee a 19,950 

razi 
Brest } Dee es oe 24,609 
MINCE, os os 52.0 ts cictelgs ce ebon SOR meee 17,653 
Celie CCAR... i eo nce Fh Sete kee 192,176 





DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE 
FROM THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES 


AND BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS. BUNKER 

COAL SUPPLIED TO VESSELS IN THE 

FOREIGN TRADE AT SPECIFIED DISTRICTS 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1919 


—— Coal-—— Coke 


cite nous 

Countries Tons Tons Tons 
Austria-Hungary....... 30 212 200 
Azores and Madeirals.. ...... SEE © 34 tino 
WRENN oi eves ccces enums SEMEN wits ses 
WIRES wc sis's: 6, Sa eecee 1,697 7 | ere 
ES eT ree mI? ee i, - See 
GeIIEIRG 6c kc ne Scien wanes Acs ,  . aS 
1G ee ae 13 45,933 924 
PRMRINRMTMI, So's os cnn eka. an wine 36,950 8,308 
ne Y Seep eRy 37 
A Er WS ate eed ee 

EE intice wate « Haines EERO eC 
Ce Se ee eee 100 16,208) isch 
Switzerland..... ee ete 17,417 4,290 
ee errr 1 3,719 5 
WES Fo 0k cca seep 301,773 336,641 19,945 
MIRREN cSikin cee ra aki Bo laine 3 
UMINIE 6 gcc ole eie eed! sgiee diya ys, RRS 
— Sienitcdwia es ¢oe ec oean i Se 

my SSE A Sey eee cnt 
SOON hala ox co cun a xdoc0c8 159 8,932 20,464 
Miquelon, Langley, etc.. Ta Sb cca wetiteabas 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

OMNES 6 bain ca oning 6 04 ty 7. AF Dg ee ee ts 
Teen ono ty acess 80 GS1G 3.0008 
SOMME cd. cacicclcscvce’. Seewns eee 
Trinidad and Tobago... . 2 ol \éciserns 12 
Other British West In- : 

pS er eee are ere, SS 
CMb vane ce gevede sae 5,525 59,835 278 
Danish West Indies..... ....-- 958 1 
Dutch West Indies.......  ...+-- OB 3c esis 
French West Indies...... 0 ....+. 0  seeeees | 
| See ve Seen | eee 
Dominican Republic.. .. 3,852 | See 
APROUTIAR, . 2 60 csc ee os peut SGT Sic wince 
BGM Soiic ce dWe ew onic 995 yO eee 
Ce AG eeeicise- Be... cote « 12,237 





Colemhie.. 600i ho eh eae oe 3 
UME kai a aiiard wire ok oe 400 3,814 40 
CPE Re Pe i hr Ws TEMG cine ees 
VWenennen. 5 oi. ue.s 0: Bi AS Sea ‘4 
Dutom Bast Indies. .......° © iene Shkeea 100 
British East Africa.....  ...... 6174 6 wna. : 
Prepely Biv 000... cot eck accu 

etek. sero 320,719 724,650 66,873 

172 173 174 


Anthra- Bitumin- 





Customs Districts cite inous 
Maine and New Hamp- 

PS PERE Pee eS: 124 1 182 
VeMMONE 3... 626 bolded 1,496 78 33 
Massachusetts... 2.65 Oe wi i Fe Oa. 
St. Lawrence.......... 77,829 28,521 1,212 
Rochester....... 6.0650 37,478 5,878 237 
Buffalo reprrerrereen yo ee ee 
New York. 0365 ss:\0.4 15,585 2,077 1,585 
Philadelphia........... 6,025 78,933 8,898 
Maryland............. 91 35,523 15,937 
Ag ee ence in, ee 238,471 1 
Sami CRSOBNR. 3 oa:.> veo ices ans aS eee 
UMN i ied sini 50 oro7 ie AR, lone yh. PASE 
New Orleans............ 20 490 80 
BANS 6555 Sanco. «aietewk > 190 rege 
San Antonio........... 49 846 
hn, RIES ene 103 4,610 3,659 
pS. a Z 3,419 16,455 
Southern California..... 5 ted ee 
SOM PEBMONIG. 265 io. ccie © aieeepic 2 4 
WEAMOGIN So. S ioccc cla? Vedat as 168 ied... 

BE cccc cores bescut GC eokea OFF 0... 
TO Sen acc eens 905 7,737 180 
Duluth and Superior..... 1,937 7,756 114 
Michigan «deve neue 102 34,919 8,848 
Ci | SRA ose iat 11 = 160,394 311 
PORTO TOO So. ce wstoes Lbeugee 1 

RMN 6 ob be ules cee 320,719 724,650 66,873 

BUNKER COAL 
Customs Districts: Tons 
MaseMA. oS ees Sie 
A  . R reae 277,270 
Philadelphia............ ° 
WRI ge 6s RES bake 122,693 





Shortage of Coal in Canada 


America’s bituminous coal strike is 
seriously affecting the foundries throughout 
this country, states a trade report from 
Canada. The non-shipment of coke 
from the United States into Canada is ag-. 
gravating this situation rather more than 
the scarcity of bituminous coal, as coke is 
largely used for molding purposes. There 
are some foundries engaged largely in the 
turning out of car wheels, and large quan- 
tities of coke are used for this purpose. 

Users of coke in Canada have been. liv- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth policy, and _ they 
have practically no reserve of coke on hand. 
Manufacturers who use bituminous coal 
are more fortunately situated, though in- 
quires reaching the Manufacgurers’ Asso- 
ciation and tre Fuel Controller are multi- 
plying from these sources in which some 
anxiety is expressed with regard to the 
future. No bituminous coal has come into 
Canada in any considerable quantity for 
over a month, and though many of the 
manufacturers seem to have sufficient sup- 
plies to do them for from one to three months, 
they are becoming somewhat apprehensive 
that their situation beyond that time may 
develop unfavorably if the American strike 
is not settled and production commences 
on a large scale, to make up for the time 
that has been lost. Some time ago the 
Manufacturers’ Association sent out a. let- 
ter advising manufacturers how they could 
secure coal if it was absolutely necessary. 
Advantage has been taken of this assistance 
in the case of coal, and now that foundries 
have been threatened, at least one found 
has already applied for information whic 
would help it to secure needful supplies. 

On the whole, there is a growing anxiety 
over the situation, though there seems to be 
no immediate danger of a dislocation of 
industry on account of coal shortage. 
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Coal Bunkering Prices at Foreign | 


Ports* 
Price per Ton 

CIE ES hike oo 8:0 so oo St ocle on $24.80 
PETE chin nds 6 cle cages ob 28.25 
DEM AE ee ines 655. + cles + cas 28.06 
eS eer 28.63 
Port Said (plus Emergency Tax)... . 29.02 
pS OO ae 16. 20@ 17 
———s tor e sign alls pegthpigne 2: 14 

iverpoo. elsh coal) ..)...,2..... 
Py MOuUtn.,.... 2. «ceca oped osfin sie bids 20.00 
BME, 35. ¢ Ac a adee estes SNC Ts 9 010 9.60@ 10.50 
i LE SERENE SPA E SAD SSA 19. 43 
London-Gravesend................ 20.85 
Dartmouth-Portland.............. 121/6 
Cardiff (according to quality)....... 751/ to 100 
EEE ER 10.40 
North of Scotland............... No coal available 
CRIN... dwt soo 9:40 bio wale'a'e oe 32.20 
SS A ae Se 26.75 
ae oles aul uss» a aie 32.20 
I odin uni So .5..6.6 5. 0.0°6.0 26.25 
I ad Sots a icitierek sie oes 6 26.25 
Antwerp (Bascoup)...............- 26.60 
Antwerp (American) .............. 34.42 ~— 
Havre 
Bordeaux ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Se ee aes 
Madeira 
Teneriffe 
Las Palmas. 
St. Vincent. . 
Barbados, , 
St- Lucia. . 

rinidad...... 
St. Thomas, V. 
Bermuda...... 
RRO ERAN 5 Bivol cic cs 6 cccevies ee a 
OID. . igle's si0:00 soe 0 00.04 5° 29.00 
I 1, 5 CaN a c'ceds.o'e yee 0 31.40 
ES oo saline ois cle'n.0.'e 9.089 © 31.40 
Et. i wu isa's'p des vp b'00 008 29.50 
Rc, 5 UNG Dey vos spe pes 008 28. 
EEN EA Perr A 27.20 
NRA. hs. elya od 0-010 0 010.69 57.55 
ES ev ece sp0s > Rene 27.55 
tee a ale pais wiv o't 910-0 27.55 
Coronel (approximate)............. 26.60@ 13.50 
Sor 6.50 


Port Natal (accord‘ng to quality)... 6. 85@7.25 
Cape Town (according to quality)... 


DRS D2 coro tI whe dineis.6 na’ 00 
Singapore (accord‘ng to quality) . 17.50@17.85 
Colombo (according to quality) .. 
Aden (So. African or Indian coal) 20.85 
Bombay (Welsh coal).............. 10.25 
Nari) Wisin Su, a & cae ea 9:0 66% 10.10 
RSE SS ee ae ap 27. 40@ 29.50 
EE SEEN eee 3.45 
. ;:, Jetieiss Nidwcied ss ayes ss 6.75 
Albany.... 8.20 
RT A eas a » 8.20 
NON on naib et dvie's we vie Sialeie@ 6.10 
are ere 5.00 
UMP ERGNIDOR. 5 ccc ctoecccecsrisen 4.00 
ET. | sinh die 9 ece'o 645.010 ct0ied 6.50 
EES AER ore 37.80 
NEEL, Pena 54 b ute claw Wie o's 0.0.50: a" . . 
NON, 8. 355 0 add 6005 ode ceding é 
SLs bbc t bee's sue cores oede 36.75 
RLS, | 544533 vs dablbdbwhOs wie ove 34.75 
SNS i o1S.d Ul v cle d's o'0'd bob ole 3es 34.00 
BORE, UAE. . ohie Hid de Bos a 31.20 
BS on eS Viddltp saws sec bas 31.20 


*In compiling this table the foreign exchange on 
Dec. 20 was: Shilling worth 19c.;- peseta, 19.4c.; 
kronen, 19.5c.; guilder, 37.5c., and a rupee, 46.5c, 


* Plus 19c, Export Duty 





Ulster Coal Fields Promise Well 


Concerning the coal fields in Ulster, it 
was pointed out by the senior geologist, 
Geological Survey, Ireland. in the course of 
an address delivered in Dublin early in 1919, 
that the most promising coal field in this 
district was that beneath and around the 
southern half of Lough Neagh, and in this 
region two bores were being put down by 
the branch of the Ministry of Munitions 
known as the Department for the Develop- 
ment of Mineral sources, which is located 
at Dublin. 

If the coals known to occur in the Tyrone 
coal fields were found to extend over even 
a fraction of the area indicated by the 
geological reasoning the resulting coal out- 
put would be such as to revolutionize the 
industrial life of Ulster. An analysis of the 
geological structure of the north of Antrim 
indicated a fairly rich field there also— 

robably not so rich as that beneath Lough 
Neagh, but still well worth exploitation for 
future development. 

In the Larne area also coal was likely 
to oceur, but it was feared that the highly- 
faulted nature of the ound would make 
working difficult. A scheme has been out- 
lined for continuing and extending the ex- 
ploitations started by the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions. 
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Ruhr Coal Output 


The Iron & Coal Trades Review report 
that the statistics regarding the production 
of coal in the Ruhr from the beginning of 
the Revolution down to the end of October 
have now been published.. They are given 
month by month, in tons, together with the 
number of men employed (these figures in 
brackets), and are as follows:—October, 
8,457,360 (445,000); November, 6,205,596 
(395,042) ; December, 5,773,060 (405,165) ; 
January, 6,263,070 (425,380); February, 
5,430,776 (429,514) ; March, 6,299,591 
(418,649); April, 2,132,007 (416,828); May, 
5,826,873 (413,087); June, 5,007,977 (413,- 
930); July, 6,703,416 (418,709); August, 
6,504,494 (424,822); September, 6,580,219 
(434,014); October, 6,945,901 (452,415). ° 

It will be seen that there has been a con- 
stant increase in the number of men since 
June, and the average output per day has 
advanced at the sare time, the average in 
that month having been 241,208 tons, and 
257,256 tons in October. It has to be borne 
in mind, however, in considering these fig- 
ures that many of the new men employed 
are unskilled, and that the shift was re- 
duced from 8% to 8 hours on Nov. 18 last, 
and to 7 hours in the strike month last 
April. The output in October was equiva- 
lent to an annual output of 83,500,000 tons, 
or 73 per cent of the quantity (114,500,000 
tons) raised in the pre-war year 1913. A 
reduction in the 12 months under review 
is also shown as compared with 1914 and 
1917, the output in the Ruhr district having 
been 98,300,000 tons in 1914, 86,800,000 tons 
in 1915, 94,200,000 tons in 1916, 99,100,000 
tons in 1917, and 95,900,000 tons in 1918. 





Shippers Secure Permits With 
; Difficulty 


Steamers can be had to carry coals to 
European ports at considerably less than 
the Shipping Board rates, but shippers are 
experiencing great difficulty in securing 
licenses, except for Shipping Board boats 
at Shipping Board rates. ‘To South Ameri- 
can ports, the sanié conditions apply, 
although shippers are now having the same 
extreme difficulty in securing permits, and 
to West Indian ports, rates are firmer. 

The Shipping Board’s rates by steam, are 
as follows: ; 





Tons of 
Displace- 
Port _ Rate ment 
Genoa /Leghorn.......0..seseeee- ‘$26.50 — 1000 
Spezia /Savona.............0..00% 26.50 — 1000 
EASE a RR IES ern er 23.50 — 1000 
ee Ae eee 31.00 — 800 
ee co et 26.00 — 800 
Ee re rere 23.50 — 1000 
I fa xis 5 pra bn aise 2 0d 2-0 26.00 — 1000 
Antwerp /Rotterdam.............. 22.50 — 1000 
| ESI ae Re PERS A 22.50 — 1000 
eS SCP ee eer ee ee 24.00 — 1000 
Maarneilles. 0... .cccccccvcvccccsces 20.00 — 1000 
ee ea Ry ba 26.00 — 800 
RIES 5-3-5, 3 pada kavinee ett Snbe 25.00 — 1000 
Nes in 6 car ane Sin aa’ orecerer 23.00 — 1000 
NN Bile e Cc des velsicece wav ees 25.00 — 800 
TS AEE ree 16.00 — 500 
Bahia 16.00 — 500 
ae a 17.00 — 1000 
OS Ee ae ere, o 18.50 — 600 
ao Grande do Gul... ..........650% 19.50 — 500 
TOE AIOE OF ooo 5 ce ccc ee's 16.00 — 1000 
SO Ee ere or 
I 1 o's 4a 3 o5's 5 wre aes 17.50 — . 750 
eo i o8 se an ais. 6's teal Wes 19.00 — 750 
EE I 17.50 — 1000 
re 14.00 — .... 
Ras Bais iais 4. dcweiedianemiee’ 7.50 — 600 
Cardenas or Sagus................. 9.00 — 400 
ES PORES Se Ae ee 9.00 — 500 
Nh 5d 6-5 5:5.0.5)2 ea erowah 9.50 — 300 
IGS so . SAlsod vs'eueaboameus 9.50 — 300 
9.00 — 4 
PNIEN 615 0 shots bis 0.5.04 nterereie oe 9.50 —- 300 
NU cara aids al 5S «ais. Wives wed 9.00 — ‘300 
Bermuda p. c. and dis. free ’ 
ES Es arate a <1 6s'e Sm WOO 9.50— 400 
Se WN ing SE sissies © évi0's0 0 dunes 11.00 — 500 
NN Pg ss ase cou sie aps he 11.00 — ° 500 
NS Se ee Ree 8.50 — 500 
9.00 — 400 
Port of Spain, Trinidad........... 11.00 —- 500 
a ee ee eee 10.50 — 500 
Free p. c. Curacao 
CI. cclac'e ae: ovis vag cow eeies 13.00 — 400 
i ERs sacle nc cdbcdceece%e ya's 10.00 — 500 


All above rates gross from charter. 





The exportation of anthracite and bitum- 
inous coal, briquets, and coke from Germany 
without special permit is made punishable 
with imprisonment under a _ proclamation 
dated Dec. 1, issued by the German Min- 
ister of Economics. 
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Industrial Coal in Belgium 


_ The reviving industries of Belgium eon. 
tinue to be greatly_embarrassed by lack 
of fuel supplies, Practically no fore 
coal is arriving except the shipments from 
Germany stipulated by the Peace Confer. 
ence, and these are said to be irregular 
and insufficient. Belgium is, of course, g 
large producer of coai, hut much of it is 
unsuitable for industrial purposes. Further. 
more, production of the Belgian mineg jg 
hampered on account of the shorter work. 
ing day with the greatly increased com. 
pensation which has become general, anq 
railway congestion, as states in a Depart- 
ment of Commerce report. 

Coal is one of the chief products relieq 
upon by Belgium to diminish its, adverse 
trade balance, and during the first nine 
months of this year exports amounted to 
233,586,611 francs. Stipulated deliveries 
of Belgian coal now are being” made to 
certain foreign countries, Switzerland re- 
ceiving 30,000 tons, Holland 10,000, Ru- 
mania, Argentina, and Italy 50,000, ana 
France 320,000 tons per month. These 
heavy exports of course occasion a short- 
age and advance the price in the domestic 
market. As coal is one of the very few 
important raw materials that Belgium has 
in exportable quantities, it is likely that 
the Government will make every effort to 
continue exports so necessary from a stand- 
point of foreign exchange. 

During the first eight months of 1919 
exports of coal amounted to 2,650,000 tons 
while *September exports totaled 320,006 
tons. In 1913 coal exports for the first 
eight months amounted to 3,300,000 tons. 

The difficulties of coke production ip 
Belgium, due to insufficient supplies of 
industrial coal from Germany and France 
is indicated by the exports for the first 
eight months of the present year, which 
aye ae to ——, cont = caver with 

i ons exporte urin the 
period in 1913 . oa 





Coal in South Wales 


From a report Consul W. F. Doty, Card 
Nov. 26, 1919, and later published in a = 
port of the Departmert of Commerce, the 
announcement by the Government through 
the president of the Board of Trade of a 
reduction of 10 shillings per ton on inland 
coal has been most welcome in the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire district. It ap- 
pears that this is based; not upon increased 
production but upon the profits from the 
export trade. At the rate of production 
during the past two weeks the output would 
be only 198,000,000 tons per year, which 
is considerably below the estimate of 217,000,- 
000 tons stated by the president of the 
Board of Trade. 

During the four months ended October, 
1919, cargo exports of coal amounted to 
11,005,183 tons at the rate of 33,000,000 
tons annually, while bunkers amounted to 
4.294.308 tons or at the rate of 13,000,006 
tons a year. This would make a total of 
46,000,000 tons annually, which is far in 
excess of the estimate by the prestees of 
the Board of Trade, namely, 32,000,000 tons 
a year. The value during the four months 
ended October, 1919, of cargoes of coal was 
£30,239,138, and of bunkers £11,809,347; 
total, £42,048,485. 

The total for the year ending June, 1920, 
might therefore reach the sum of £126, 00,- 
000. The export trade in coal and bunkers 
has received added impetus from the Amer- 
ican strike which enabled the United King- 
dom to exploit markets that had been sup- 
plied for some time with American coal. 





No Rolling Stock Shortage 
in Belgium 


The situation remains unchanged, says 


_the Iron & Coal Trades Review, there bein 


no improvement yet in the rolling stoc 
shortage. Stocks have been slowly accumu- 
lating at the mines since the middle of Oc- 
tober, and fuel is still scarce; although the 
output for November has reached 98.6 per 
cent of the normal before the war. The 
working day has been reduced by half-an- 
hour since Dee. 1, and the festivals of the 
patron saints were celebrated as usual, 
hence there will be a serious falling-off in 
the output during December. 

As regards coke, all export licenses Tre- 
main suspended, and the scarcity of coal is 
limiting the output of the cokeries. The 
80,000 tons of coking coal ceded to Belgium 
by France have not yet arrived. Prices are 
to remain in force until the end of the year. 
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Charleston, W. Va. 


General car shortage more acute and 
protracted than at any time last year. 
Thousands of loaded cars held in the East. 
Car supply from 50 to 60 per cent of nor- 
mal in New River field. Embargoes added 
during the week. Similar conditions pre- 
yailed in Kanawha field. Producers fall- 
ing further behind with orders. 


The car shortage in this section of the 
state between Jan. 5 and 10 was even more 
pronounced than it had been during the 
latter part of the previous week. Indeed 
the first full week of the new year brought 
a car shortage more serious than had been 
observed at any time during 1919. Not 
only was the shortage more acute but it 
was more general and appeared to be more 
protracted than any other one during a 
period of 12 months. The shortage was 
so serious in fact as to vie with labor 
problems in importance and was the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation among pra- 
ducers not only in one field but in all fields. 

It is extremely doubtful. if the number 
of cars available in any field reached by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, during the week 
ended Jan. 10, was above 60 per cent of 
normal. During certain parts of the week 
the supply was as low as 40 per cent. 
While the Sunday accumulation furnished 
some relief, such a supply was soon ex- 
hausted, and during the remaining five 
days of the week mines were hardly able 
to work more than half the time, so that 
‘there was a good deal of idleness among 
the mines in this area, tending toward dis- 
organization and inefficiency and coming 
at a most inopportune time. 

?roducers claim that the présent car 
shortage could be avoided if the railroads 
would cease holding coal, the report being 
in circulation that there are still thousands 
of cars in the East being deliberately held 
after having been diverted in transit; one 
effect of this has been to lead to further 
diversions of coal by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, and this policy has brought sharp 
protests from producers and shippers in 
this section. On Saturday, Jan. 10, the 
supply of cars at Chesapeake & Ohio mines 
was not over 40 per cent. 

Railroads have been unable to handle 
coal trains as promptly as usual through 
inadequate motive power and that also 
has tended to demoralize operations in 
several fields, interfering with the move- 
ment of coal and with the delivery of 
empties to mines, as sidings have been 
heavily congested. 

Frequent embargoes imposed also tended 
during the week ended the tenth, to retard 
the shipment of coal either for domestic 
or export markets. Producers are com- 
plaining that shipping conditions do not 
warrant a continuance of the limitations 
upon export business. 

While receipts from coal confiscated and 
diverted during the strike were somewhat 
larger during the period ended the tenth, 
large amounts were still outstanding and 
the names of final consignees had not been 
learned in many cases. 

Complaint was general in the New River 
field during the week ended Jan. 10 of a 
car shortage. As a matter of fact up until 
an. 7, there had not been two full days of 
operations. The scarcity of cars in the New 
River field remained unbroken throughout 
the week above referred to, averaging from 
50 to 60 per cent only of normal, and forc- 
ing mines in many instances to mark time 
while waiting for cars. Daily production 
in the New River field at Chesapeake & 
Ohio mines fluctuated between 18,000 and 
20,000 tons a day. 

Although limitations still existed as to 
the volume of New River coal which could 

exported, it was found impossible even 
to ship up to the tonnage permitted owing 
to inability of mines to secure enough cars. 
Another factor which retarded export ship- 
—, was the addition of embargoes dur- 
ng the week. As might be expected there 
Was an excellent demand for New River 
coal, but with a shortage of cars prevailing, 


producers were utterly unable to keep up 
with the demand. 

An acute car shortage plus an embargo 
on shipments to Michigan and other points 
whittled down production very materially 
in the Kanawha region during the week 
ending Jan. 10. In that field there was 
not on an average, at. any time during the 
week, more than half enough cars to in- 
sure full production at the mines, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the week the supply 
hovered between 40 and 50 per cent. On 
the tenth in fact there was only a 40 per 
cent supply and many mines were forced 
to go without cars. Production, in fact 
in the Kanawha field, was less than 100,000 
tons for the entire week, at least insofar as 
mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio were con- 
cerned, running about 16,000 tons a day. 
To make matters worse a slide on the Coal 
River division of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
near Whitesville, in Boone County, forced 
a suspension of traffic on the Coal River 
branch and materially affected the produc- 
tion of coal. 

Producers in the Kanawha region at- 
tribute the general car shortage to the fact 
that so much equipment is still tied up 
when as a matter of fact there is no longer 
an_excuse for such conditions. 

The demand for Kanawha coal was such 
as to far exceed the supply and -owing to 
conditions already described producers 
were falling further and further behind 
with orders, and of course were utterly 
unable to take care of spot business, hav- 
ing no assurance of any relief from the car 


shortage. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Railroads in smokeless territory unable 
to supply empties demanded. Deficient 
motive power, great amount of coal still 
unloaded in the East and large number of 
cars retained in the West, the cause. De- 
mand for coal portends general shortage. 
Situation in various smokeless regions. Ex- 
port market strong, especially for gas coal. 


Acute car shortages still prevailed in the 
several smokeless regions during the week 
ended Jan. 10, the Norfolk & Western, Vir- 
ginian and the Chesapeake & Ohio all be- 
ing utterly unable to supply the demand for 
empties (though the shortage was more 
pronounced further north), cutting down 
production to the extent of 25 or 30 per 
cent in the extreme southern part of the 
state and to the extent of about 50 per cent 
elsewhere in smokeless areas. As a result 
of the general prevailing scarcity of cars, 
the output in all regions was materially re- 
duced as compared with the week ended 
the third. While railroads have been de- 
ficient in motive power, the absence of cars 
cannot be wholly attributed to that cause, 
the great amount of coal still unloaded in 
the East as well as the Yarge number of 
cars still in the West being factors in the 
shortage. There is an especially strong de- 
mand for coal for export, especially gas 
coal, but limitations imposed are prevent- 
ing any large exports of fuel, the permit 
of the regional director still being required 
as a prerequisite to shipping export coal. 

Receipts of funds for coal diverted dur- 
ing the strike are beginning to be some- 
what more plentiful, although a large 
amount of extra work is still being en- 
tailed in order to secure data concerning 
diversions and final consignees. 

In many places scattered throughout 
regions in southern West Virginia, the car 
shortage was such that mines had no cars 
at all and consequently numerous shut- 
downs were reported. As a result of such 
conditions, mines are far behind in their 
deliveries, although there has been a steady 
increase in demand ever since the first of 
the year, and such an increase is regarded 
in many producing quarters as portending 
a shortage of coal throughout the country. 

The supply of empties in the Winding 
Gulf field during the week ended the tenth 
was exceedingly weak, especially as to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. It is stated that on 
Monday, the fifth, when there should have 


been a liberal supply of cars, it proved to 
be one day in the history of the esapeake 
& Ohio in the Gulf field, that mines had prac- 
tically no empty cars. The car supply on 
the Virginian for the first two days of the 
week was excellent, but during the re- 
mainder of the week not more than half 
enough empties were furnished. Conse- 
quently, although there was a stiff demand 
for smokeless, the mines were utterly un- 
able to take advantage of it. Of course 
with restrictions still existing as to exports, 
the volume of coal sent to tidewater for 
overseas shipment, was far below the pre- 
strike level. As a matter of fact operators 
were unable to make contract deliveries. 
The labor situation was pronounced as be- 
ing favorable to a large production. 
Loadings were less in the Tug River field 
during the week ending the tenth than dur- 
ing the previous working period, dropping 
from 77,000 to 69,950 tons. A shortage of 
cars still exists as to this field and such a 
shortage, it is stated, cannot be blamed al- 
together on insufficient motive power, al- 
though that has held back the loading of 
coal to some extent. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the Tug River output is being 
moved to tidewater; a part of such tonnage 
being for export. Export coal can son f be 
moved under permit from the regional di- 
rector. The export demand is pronounced 
as being strong, especially for gas coal; 
one Bluefield representative of an export- 
ing’ company now assembling fifteen thou- 
sand tons per week to run for seven weeks. 
This contract calls for gas coal which will 
=, come largely from the Thacker 
eld. 


As miners of the Pocahontas field had 
returned to work for the most part by Jan. 
5, losses from a labor shortage, as: com- 
pared with losses from the same cause dur- 
ing the previous week, had been materially 
reduced, but inability of the mines to se- 
cure an adequate car supply was still af- 
—e production to about 25 or 30 per 
cent. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Coal shipped to essential industries still 
being confiscated for railroad use. Causes 
much confusion. Serious car shortage in 
Logan field. Embargo on eastbound ship- 
ments imposes hardship. Increase in Ches- 
apeake & Ohio transportation facilities 
would increase production in Logan and 
Guyan fields. 


The most significant development in any 
of the volatile fields during the week end- 
ed Jan. 10 and subsequent to that period, 
has been the confiscation of fuel shipped 
under contract, notwithstanding the fact 
that the strike is over. A part of such coal 
is being confiscated for railroad use, and a 
large tonnage, moving on contract to pub- 
lic utilities and other essential consumers, 
is being taken indiscriminately by the rail- 
roads simply because (it is charged by 
operators) the railroads failed to make pro- 
vision last summer for an adequate sup- 
ply of coal. The action of the railroad 
companies is causing much confusion and 
is throwing industrial machinery out of 
gear, coal producers being particularly 
wrought up over this latest development. 

The effect of a serious car shortage in 
the Logan field, during the week ended Jan. 
10, was seen in greatly reduced loadings, 
only 3,558 cars of coal being loaded in the 
period just mentioned as against 4,194 dur- 
ing the previous week, a loss of 636 cars 
or approximately 31,000 tons. Such a loss 
was due entirely to the car ‘shortage. as 
labor conditions were conducive to a large 
supply. The failure of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to furnish an adequate supply of cars 
was attributed to cold weather and the 
large number of Eastern cars still in the 
West. 

An embargo on eastbound shipments 
from the Logan field, placed on the ninth, 
imposed a general hardship as‘it shut off 
contracts obtained in the East at a great 
expenditure of time and effort. 

Little relief from present conditions in 
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the Logan field is looked for until the 
Chesapeake & Ohio increases its present 
facilities and provides for additional facili- 
ties for handling Logan coal. 

The demand for Logan coal is beyond 
the ability of Logan producers to supply, 
and it is certain that such conditions will 
prevail for some time to come. 

Large development work under way 
would increase production in the Guyan 
field at least fifty per cent in the next two 
years, but under present limited railroad 
facilities, -such development will be at a 
standstill. 

The shortage of cars on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio system during the week ended the 
tenth was reflected in the loading figures 
for that week; statistics compiled by the 
road showed that only 10,914 cars of coal 
or about 545,700 tons of coal transported 
as compared with 12,127 or about 606,350 
tons handled during the previous week, a 
loss of 60,650 tons, the biggest loss being 
in the Logan field. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Slump in production owing to drop in 
number of cars furnished northern fields. 
Coal goes to Eastern points. Emphatic 
protest at diversion of export coal for use 
of gas companies at Government prices. 
Payment for coal diverted during strike 
still seriously delayed. 


There was a decided slump in production 
in the northern part of West Virginia dur- 
ing the weekly working period ended Jan. 
10, owing to a drop in the number of 
empties furnished during the latter half of 
the week. The week gave promise of be- 
ing an auspicious one from a production 
standpoint, since for a day or so cars fur- 
nished, somewhat approached normal, al- 
though it might be added that mines gen- 
erally were ordering more cars to take 
care of the heavy demand. On Monday the 
fifth the supply available was virtually nor- 
mal. Beginning with Thursday, however, 
there was a marked decrease, nearly fifty 
mines in the Fairmont region alone being 
idle on that day. On Friday the situation 
Was even worse with more mines idle. 

While a less number of cars were fur- 
nished on the tenth, they were more widely 
distributed, although nearly seventy mines 
were idle on the tenth. There was quite 
a lean supply on the Monongahela, partly 
relieved when more cars were furnished, 
after the issuance of a peremptory order 
from the manager of the Eastern Car Pool 
at Pittsburgh, to the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, to provide more cars for northern 
West Virginia points. Late placements 
also figured to some extent, as being re- 
sponsible for a curtailed production. North- 
ern West Virginia operators-claimed during 
the week, that the Central Coal Committee 
was still holding coal loads in the East in 
reserve, until after the Columbus conven- 
tion of the miners, and that such a policy 
wae. limiting the supply to some extent at 
east. 

The greater part of the coal produced in 
various northern West Virginia fields was 
being moved to Eastern points, and, while 
the bulk of west-bound coal was still be- 
ing shipped to.Ohio and Michigan, the ton- 
nage was rather limited during the last 
half of the week. Curtis Bay shipments 
were increasing during the early part of 
the week but declined when production was 
reduced. The tonnage of coal shipped for 
railroad fuei was materially reduced, run- 
ning far below recent weeks. Diversions 
of gas coal intended for export, for the 
use of certain Eastern gas companies at 
Government prices, brought emphatic pro- 
tests from northern West Virginia opera- 
tors; while they were not opposed to the 
diversion the operators did not feel that it 
was just to divert export coal at Govern- 
ment domestic prices. Producers were ex- 
periencing much difficulty during the week 
in securing the issuance of permits for the 
exporting of gas coal. In fact during the 
latter part of the week no such permits 
were issued. 

Payment for coal diverted during the 
strike is still being seriously delayed ac- 
cording to reports from all parts of north- 
ern West Virginia. While information as 
to who received much of the coal diverted 
is being received, yet payment has not fol- 
lowed and even the railroads have been 
snail-like in settling for coal taken by them 
during the emergency. 


Ashland, Ky. 


Poof car supply reduces output to 49 per 
eent of capacity. Chesapeake & Ohio again 
discriminates in favor of mines furnishing 
railroad fuel. Commercial coal confiscated. 
Producers cannot supply strong market. 

Preduction in northeast Kentucky was 
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running 27,000 tons or 25 per cent. behind 
the production for the same period last 
year, during the week ended Jan. 10 not 
through any lack of demand, as was _ the 
case during 1919, but solely because of an 
inadequate car supply. As a matter of 
fact the shortage in the northeast Ken- 
tucky region during the period named cost 
in production losses 120,000 tons, or 46 per 
cent out of total losses aggregating 51 per 
cent of capacity, the total output being 
only 49 per cent. It is claimed now’by rail- 
road officials that the poor car service is 
due to congestion at terminals. While such 
officials predict that there will be a larger 
production during the present month than 
at the same period in previous years, oper- 
ators find little encouragement in that since 
conditions have always been sub-normal at 
this time, during the last three or four 
years from first one cause and then 
another. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has again re- 
turned to the policy of assigned cars or, in 
other words, is discriminating in favor of 
mines from which it obtains its fuel sup- 
ply. In fact no bones have been made of 
the fact that car distributors have been 
directed to furnish mines in this region as 
well as in other regions an arbitrary full 
supply, the excuse being that the road is 
experiencing a severe shortage of fuel. It 
was also learned in Ashland on Monday, 
Jan. 12, that the Chesapeake & Ohio was 
confiscating commercial fuel, claiming that 
such action was necessary in order to move 
trains. The action of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in discriminating in favor of railroad 
fuel-supply mines has been brought to the 
attention of the Railroad Administration 
by officials of the northeast Kentucky As- 
sociaton. 

While the number of cars available on 
Jan. 12 and 13 was somewhat larger than 
during the previous week, northeast Ken- 
tucky operators were not sanguine of any 
permanent change for the better in trans- 
portation conditions. With mines falling so 
far behind in production, owing to trans- 
portation disabilities, it is being found im- 
possible for producers to keep pace with 
the present strong demand in all markets. 


Victoria, B. C. 


British Columbia coal via Panama canal 
for Ontario and Quebec. Matter being con- 
sidered. Engineer for Commission of Con- 
servation discusses the situation. United 
States developing European markets, Chang- 
ed conditions may allow British Columbia 
to aid eastern Canadian manufacturers. 
Canada no longer easiest market for U. S. 
coal operators. Restrictions on export of 
coal from Canada withdrawn. 


The announcement that the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association is to investi- 
gate the possibility of developing sufficient 
coal in Canada to meet the requirements 
of Canadian industry has given rise to the 
suggestion that the time may not be far 
distant when the coal of western Canada 
will find its way via the Panama canal to 
the St. Lawrence River. 

On a previous occasion when the sub- 
ject was broached, the statement was made 
in the East that British Columbia was too 
far away to be considered as a source of 
supply for manufacturing purposes in On- 
tario and Quebec. But with the changing 
conditions and the fact facing them that 
the United States may develop other mar- 
kets for export besides Canada, the whole 
question probably will be reconsidered and 
the possibility of this province coming to 
the aid of eastern manufacturing concerns 
will be thoroughly investigated. 

Arthur V. White, consulting engineer for 
the Commission of Conservation, in dis- 
cussing this matter recently, said that the 
war had brought out the fact that nations 
which did not possess within their own 
borders coal and other fuel supplies, from 
which to derive light, heat and power, have 
found themselves in desperate straits. 
Formerly Great Britain was a heavy ex- 
porter of coal, especially to those European 
countries which either had no coal of their 
own or were only partly able to supply 
their requirements. But Great Britain is 
unable now to supply this demand. 

Concerning countries which require coal, 
they have not only been making extreme 
efforts to produce fuel from all possible 
sources of their own, but have been looking 
outside to ascertain what are the maximum 
deliveries that may be secured from those 
countries fortunate enough to have coal 
for export. The United States, it was said, 
is stepping to the front as an exporter and 
Great Britain, among other countries, is 
looking to the United States for assistance 
in this respect. 

“It is manifest, therefore,” Mr. White 
said, “that Canada no longer occupies a 
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favored position as being the easiest Mark 
for United States coal operators. ft me 
be the easiest market insofar ag y 
portation is concerned but there jg 
question of price. European countrieg hay 
demonstrated the fact that they are race 
tically ready to pay any price demand be. 
cause it is so evident to those in char 
of affairs of these countries that they a 
not go on, either economically or in many 
instances even maintain physical existenes 
unless additional fuel is available. - 
“British Columbia, like her sister proy, 
inces on the Atlantic seaboard, DOssesgeg 
coal and waterpower both readily available 
at tidewater. When one comprehends the 
significance of the fact that countries like 
Italy and France have found it nece 
to pay. from $30 to $90 a ton for coal, it 
becomes evident that past considerations 
are not likely to have anything like the 
same weight, in appraising the value of 
British Columbia’s coal fields to C 
industry. Add to the present price the 
cost of haulage to practically anywhere 
in Canada, and the price of British Colym. 
bia coal per ton stiil may be found to he 
substantially less than the prices which 
European countries are prepared to Pay,” 
All restrictions on the export of ¢oaj 
from Canada were withdrawn by the Fue 
Controller of the Dominion on Dec 31, 1919: 
instructions to this effect were received by 
W. G. Gaunce, Pacific Coast Fuel Con. 
troller, in common with occupants of sim. | 
ilar office in other parts of Canada. The 
understanding, it was explained by Mr 
Gaunce, was that this action would be taken 
simultaneously with the abolition of fue} 
control in the United States. On the Pacific 
coast there was no scarcity of coal for 
domestic or general use. The collieries 
continued production at a high pitch and 
fit was possible to export considerable 
quantities from British Columbia without 
in any way affecting the local situation, 
In some sections of the prairie provinces 
a more or less embarrassing condition 
was threatened because of the possibility 
of a strike in District 18 (U. M. W. ofA), 
This however, did not develop and the 
critical period has passed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Scranton—Plans for the new breaker to 
be erected by the Delaware, Lackawana 
and Western company to replace the pres- 
ent Bellevue breaker are being prepared 
and ‘it is expected that work will be started 
on the structure within two months. 


Pottsville—The Holmes workings of the 
Wadesville colliery, one of the most im- 
portant operations of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. developed a fire 
recently. Officials of the company said 
that the fire would shortly be under con- 
trol. Foreman J. C. Culver, Harry Childs 
and William Davis, of St. Clair, and John 
Barry, of Bast Mines, were overcome by 
smoke. Gaseous conditions made effective 
fighting of the fire difficult. 


Bituminous 


Starford—J. Mack Stewart, of Clymer, 
Pa., has sold his one-half interest in the 
Harve-Mack Coal Co., whose mines are 
located here, to his partner Harvey Hetrick, 
for a consideration of $40,000. The mines 
have been in operation about two years and 
have a daily capacity of about 250 tons. 
Mr. Hetrick is now sole owner of the mines. 

Perryopolis—The Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. is rushing work on its new No. 2 mine 
here, which is located on the Alfred Fuller 
tract composed of 522 acres. ‘The com- 
pany has erected 22 houses and 45 more 
are in the course of construction. The 
plant will be one of the most modern and 
largest in this region. 

Washington—Dr. J. B. McMurray, of this 
place, has just sold the coal underlying his 
farm of 105 acres in Independence Town- 
ship, Washington County, to L. M. Irwin, 
of Avella, for $21,000, or $200 per acre. 
Mr. Irwin has also purchased the coal 
underlying the farm of James Boles, in 
Independence township, at $150 per acre; 
the tract contains 100 acres. 

Waynesburg—Among the coal land deals 
consumated recently is the sale of a tract 
of 104 acres from the Green Improvement 
Co. to the Cumberland Coal Co. for a con- 
sideration of $62,464.60. This tract is 
located in Cumberland Township, Green 
County, Pa. Another deal was the trans- 
fer from Elizabeth J. Brown to the Cum- 
berland Coal Co., of 83 acres in Cumber- 
land Township for a consideration of 
$113,833.75. 

Altoona—The board of directors of the 
Central Pennsvivania Coal Products As 
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headquarters at Altoona) adopt- 

sociation fons expressing the pleasure of 
the board over the appointment of a Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania operator, Rembrandt 
eale, as a member of the commission and 


Fjedging their support to him in the dis- 


of his duties. The meeting was 
sresided over by Chairman T. H. Watkins, 
of New York, president of the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Co. Harry Boulton, of Clear- 
field, president, and M. J. Bracken, vice 
president, of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association, also attended. The 
poard of directors also discussed the car 
shortage, it being asserted that 12,000 cars 
had been diverted to the West during the 
strike and that none had been returned as 
yet. In most cases the coal was unloaded. 


niontown—Officers and directors of the 
Wcchington Coal & Coke Co., were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders held recently at Dawson, Pa., M. M. 
Cochran, president; W. Harry Brown, of 
Pittsburgh, vice president; J. H. Price, 
Dawson, secretary-treasurer; and M. E. 
Strawn, Dawson, assistant secretary-treas- 


urer. x 

hiladelphia bankers and __ investors 
sae incorporated a $1,250,000 com- 
pany—The Pennsylvania & West Vir- 
ginia Coal Corporation—to develop 661 
acres of coal land near Gilmer, in Gilmer 
County, W. Va. and in Somerset County, 
Pa. They have taken over the Gilmer- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. J. H. B. Egan is 
president ; Francis_O’Kane, vice president 
and secretary; J. Edward Thompson, 
treasurer, all of Philadelphia. Biddle & 
Co,, Philadelphia bankers, are among those 
interested. 


ville—The sale of the Orient Coke 
Coin Pittsburgh is understood to be the 
initial move in the organization of another 
large fuel subsidiary by powerful steel 
interests. The property was sold to Frank 
E. Peabody and his associate, E. S. Reilly, 
in the Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co, Title to 
the property will be taken in the name of 
the American Coke Corporation. The sale 
of the Orient company removes another 
prominent coke concern from the merchant 
class and further intrenches furnace inter- 
ests in the Connellsville coke trade, On the 
directorate of the American Coke Corpora- 
tion, now being organized, as the holding 
company of the fuel .subsidiary, will be 
Bugene S. Reilly, Frank E. Peabody and 
W. Russell Carr. The same men are also 
stockholders and directors of the American 
Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. which a few 
years ago purchased the old Sunshine prop- 
erties, and now own about 900 ovens in 
Fayette County. Other directors of the 
corporation will be announced, it is under- 
stood, when the organization has been com- 
pleteu and other deals now pending are con- 
summated. R. M. Fry, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the company since the 
death of O. W. Kennedy, will be retained 
in the same position by the new owners 
of the Orient Coke Co. 


Seriousness of the coal situation 
through shortage of cars. is indicated 
in a statement issued recently by Richard 
W. Gardiner, commissioner for Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association. The statement, 
in part, follows: ; 

‘Production of coal in the Pittsburgh 
district has not approached as near normal, 
since the strike ended, as was hoped. 

“During October the mines in the Pitts- 
burgh district, with an actual capacity of 
4,000,000 tons, ran about 90 per cent of pro- 
duction, being about 3,500,000 tons. All of 
these mines were down during November. 

“About the middle of December the men 
began to come back to work, and the ac- 
tual tonnage lost by the strike during De- 
cember was 1,688,000 tons. After the 
mines started up there was a further loss 
of 648,700 tons, due to the fact that not all 
of the men on the payroll in October re- 
ported for duty. 

“Notwithstanding these losses, the mines 
still were able to produce 200,000 tons 
more than the railroads could transport in 
the last two weeks of December, and this 
loss of 200,000 tons production was due to 
car shortage alone. The figures are taken 
from 136 mines and are representative of 
conditions existing all through the Pitts- 
burgh district.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—An important meeting of the 
Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association of 
West Virginia—the first since the regular 
annual meeting—-was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 
15, when conditions in general affecting the 
smokeless region formed the general sub- 
ject of discussion. Of paramount import- 
ance is the car supply which has so seri- 
ously affected the ig of smokeless 
coal in recent weeks, and to that subject 
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the association gave its major attention. 
Members of the association say they can- 
not understand. why export shipments of 
smokeless should be so seriously curtailed 
when so many vessels are available. Pro- 
ducers of smokeless coal point out that all 
facilities for the production of smokeless 
are available except means of transporta- 
tion. 


Fairmont— An agreement has _ been 
reached, subject to confirmation by Judge 
Thompson, in the Federal Court under 
the terms of which exceptions to the report 
of the referee in bankruptcy in the case 
of Josiah V. Thompson, of Uniontown, filed 
by West Virginia. judgment-lein creditors, 
are not to be pushed, conditioned upon a 
settlement being made in full in favor of 
the judgment-lein creditors. This has been 
agreed to by the committee representing 
Pennsylvania creditors. Originally it had 
been decided to pay to West Virginia cred- 
itors, out of the sum of $5,000,000 realized 
from the sale of the Thompson properties 
to the Piedmont Coal Co., only $1,000,000 
in settlement of West Virginia claims. That 
fell short $500,000 of satisfying judgment- 
lien creditors whose judgments of course 
gave them prior liens. Not only will West 
Virginia creditors be paid in full but will 
receive interest on their claims at the rate 
of 44 per cent. The Piedmont company has 
been granted until March 1 to make pay- 
ments, that time being necessary in order 
to complete the examination of titles. 


Mt. Hope—Impetus was given to. the 
movement for the improvement of the mines 
of Fayette County, W. Va., and for better 
conditions within the mines by the organi- 
zation at this place, on Jan. 5, of the Fay- 
ette County Mining Institute. The new in- 
stitute includes mine managers, superin- 
téndents, mine foremen, fire bosses and a 
number of others interested in learnin 
more about mining, there being fully 7 
present at the organization meeting. The 
State Department of Mines was represented 
by W. J. Heatherman, chief of the depart- 
ment, and by deputy inspectors, who have 
been lending encouragement to the organi- 
zation of mining institutes in various coun- 
ties of the state, in accordance with the 


suggestion of the West Virginia Mining. 


Institute. The meeting at Mt. Hope was 
called to order by P. M. Snyder, head of 
the Pemberton Fuel Co. and other com- 
panies, Mr. Snyder presiding pending the 
election of a temporary organization. Tem- 
ped officers elected were: Robert M. 
ambie, a district mine inspector, tempor- 
ary chairman; Geo. W. Bright, temporary 
secretary. A committee, consisting of Tom 
Donelson, Sun, W. Va.; Joe McCauley, of 
Harvey, W. Va.; John. Whitehead, Star, 
W. Va.; John Malabone, Summerlee; T. 
H. Snyder, Mt. Hope, was appointed to 
submit a report at the mext meeting of 
the institute, which will be held on the 
evening of the second Saturday in Febru- 
ary, as to a constitution and by-laws and 
—_ to submit nominations for permanent 
officers. : 


Gary—In keeping with its annual cus- 
tom, the United States Coal & Coke Co. 
held here on the night of Jan. 10, its tenth 
annual safety-first banquet, General Ed- 
ward O’Toole, generdl manager of the com- 
pany, acting as toastmaster and introduc- 
ing several prominent speakers. Covers 
were laid for about 300, including executive 
officials, mine foremen, other employees, ex- 
employees and their guests. Discussion re- 
volved around the accomplishments of the 
past year in safety and welfare work and 
plans for even greater work in the future. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—In its report submitted to 
the court, the Grand Jury (January term) 
of Allegheny County urges that a bill be 
prepared for presentation to the General 
Assembly providing for an assistant to the 
mine inspector. The report says, in, part: 
“We believe that it is a physical impos- 
sibility for the mine inspector personally to 
visit every mine in Allegany and Garrett 
counties once every 60 days, as required 
by law, there being in both counties 135 or 
more mines in actual operation.” It is also 
pointed out that according to the law and in 
order that the inspecto1 perform his duties 
properly, a certain amount of time, in some 
cases from two to three days, must be 
spent at some of the mines, and therefore 
advocates the appointment of an assistant 
mine inspector. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Alabama convict board 
has renewed contracts for the hire of 
convicts to the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Bess- 
emer Coal, Iron & Co. and the Monte- 
valle Mining Co., for the term of two years 
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ending Dee, 31, 1922. A new provision in 
the contracts stipulates an 8-hour day for 
convict labor, after which time the laborer 
may elect to stop work, or remain at work 
for a longer period, receiving compensation 
for all time made over the eight hours, 

Official figures show that 115,961 tons of 
coal was moved via the Warrior River 
to the ports of Mobile and New Orleans 
during 1919. Transportation facilities which 
will soon be available in the way of ad- 
ditional barges and tow boats provided by 
the Federal Government will insure a heavy 
increase in this:emovement in 1920. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, 
has been overwhelmed with inquiries on 
the part of dealers concerning the report 
that the award of the president’s wage 
commission is likely to be _ retroactive, 
Some shippers have been sending out the 
statement that in case the wage award is 
retroactive, they will collect the excess from 
the dealers. This has caused many dealers 
to go slow in buying. Secretary h an- 
nounces that there is no possibility for the 
wage award to be retroactive. 


ILLINOIS 


Christopher—Recently the main shaft 
hoist of the Valier Coal Co., at Valier, 
three miles south of here, made one of the 
largest hoists on record, as far as known. 
In one hour and 12 min. this company 
hoisted 1,258 tons of coal; this is at the 
rate of 1,048% tons an hour, or 8,387 tons 
in a day of eight hours. The company 
States that no special preparations were 
made for this performance; some coal had 
accumulated at night and in the morning 
continuous hoisting was maintained for 
the time stated without having to wait for 
coal. An interesting description of the 
hoisting proposition at Valier is given in an 
article entitled. “Engineering Features of 
Modern Large Coal Mines in Illinois and 
Indiana,” in the Nov. 27-Dec. 4, 1919, issue 
of Coal Age. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Sustaining charges that 
Thomas H. Shaw, State Mine spector, 
had not worked for the public interest, the. 
State Mine Examining ard has revoked 
his- interest -and has issued a license to 
A. W. Tomlin, who has been appointed to 
succeed Shaw by Governor Charles Brough, 


Fort Smith—The Central Coal & Coke 
Co. has all of its Arkansas mines in oper- 
ation again, following the closing of the 
mines by Thomas H. Shaw, who was re- 
cently removed as a state mine inspector. 
The Central company claims *that Shaw 
had no right to close the mines and that he 
has lost $160,000 in wages to Arkansas 
miners. 


KANSAS 


Pittsburg—The headquarters of the state’s 
receivers for the coal. mining properties have 
been removed from Pittsburg to Topeka. 
The -receivers, C. D. Sample, of Fort. Scott 
and B. S. Gaitskill, of Girard, announced 
they desired to have their records easily 
accesible for the state legislature 





Obituary 


John P. McCabe, veteran coke expert of 
Scottdale, Pa., and for 22 years coke yard 
superintendent of the Davidson plant of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., died at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Lawrence Eberhardt, 
Scottdale, Pa. Mr. McCabe was employed 
at the Davidson works since 1871 until 
his retirement from active service a few 
years ago. He was aged 75 years. 











William Preston Yeatman, a well-known 
coal operator of the Birmingham district, 
Alabama, died suddenly Jan. 7 from an 
attack of acute indigestion. Mr, Yeatman 
was an executive officer of the Aetna Coal 
Co., with mines near Searles, Tuscaloosa 
County and was stricken while on an in- 
spection trip at his operations; he died 
shortly after reaching his nome in Birming- 
ham. He had been interested in the de- 
velopment of various coal properties in 
this field for the past 15 years: and was 
about 42 years of age at the time of his — 
death. He is survived by his widow and 
two brothers, John T, and George M, Yeat- 
man. 











Personals 


L. Epperly, Wytheville, Va., an old time 
employee of Justus Coilins’ interests, will 
succeed Mr. Wolf as manager. 

George Wolf has resigned as manager and 
treasurer of the Winding Gulf Colliery Co., 
Winding Gulf, . Va., and the Superior 
Pocahontas Coal Co., Davy, W. Va. 

0. L. Walters, chief clerk of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., at the Bridgeport mines, 
has been made superintendent of the Fil- 
bert mines of this company. 

0. H. Millward has been promoted from 
superintendent of the Filbert mines of the 

. C. Frick Coke Co. to assistant mine, in- 
spector of all the mines of the Frick com- 
pany. 

William Keck resigned as_ superintend- 
ent of the No. 2 mine of the Jamison Coal 
& Coke Co., at Perryopolis, Pa., to assume 
charge of all the mines of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. The plants are located near 
Monessen and Brownsville, Pa. 

Richard Peters, Jr., formerly with W. 
J. Rainey and residént of the Connells- 
ville Coal Tariff Association, has resigned 
his position with Rodgers, Brown & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to. become associated 
with Robert C. Lea & Co., of Philadelphia. 


David Millward has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Tower Hill mines of the 
Tower Hill Coal & Coke Co., at Tower “ill, 
Fayette County, Pa., to become superin- 
tendent of the new No. 2 mine of the Jami- 
son Coal & Coke Co., at Perryopolis, Pa. 

W. Roper, formerly with the Canadian 
Western Fuel Co., Ltd., has been appointed 
mine manager for the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co., South Wellington, Vancouver Island. 
This position has been held by Robert 
Bonner for some time. 

J. T. Morris, late of the Pemberton Coal 
& Coke Co., of Affinity, W. Va., has given 
up his position as superintendent of the 
mines in question and has taken over a 
2,000-acre lease west of Herndon, organiz- 
ing the Morris Coal Co. Preparations for 
immediate development are being made and 
Mr. Morris says he will be shipping coal 
in sixty days. 

Clyde Caldwell has accepted a position 
as purchasing agent for the Curry-Camp- 
bell Coal Co., of Philadelphia, and will pur- 
chase coal throughout central Pennsylvania 
for this jobbing concern. Mr. Caldwell 
served as a lieutenant in France and was 
severely wounded twice. He has just been 
discharged from the military hospital. His 
headquarters will be in Indiana, Penn. 


George R. Collins will be treasurer of the 
two companies, besides taking a more active 
interest in operations as vice president. 
Mr. Collins’ headquarters will be at Charles- 
ton and Mr. Epperly’s at Winding Gulf. 
Mr. Wolf is organizing a bank at Davy; he 
is the president of the Atlantic Smokeless 
Coal Co. at that place, and the Very To 
Seam Coal Co., at Beckley, where he will 
make his, headquarters. 

Charles M. Means, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been retained as electrical expert by Chief 
of Mines S. E. Button for inquiry into the 
subject of locomotives in coal mines, ac- 
co i to a recent report from Harrisburg, 
Pa. r. Means will continue investigations 
already under way. He will attend a con- 
ference (called by Mr. Button) in Harris- 
burg on Jan. 27, at which mine operators, 
inspectors, employees, safety men and manu- 
facturers will discuss the subject. 


Industrial News 


Kingwood, W. Va.—Ohio investors will 
organize a $300,000 company to develop 
coal mining properties in the district of 
Preston County. They have incorporated 
the Deaker Mining Co. The incorporators 
are. Geo. M. Anderson, J. A. Hagstrom and 
A. T. Carnahan, all of Akron, Ohio. 


Chicago, I1.—The Columbia-Panama Coal 
Co., 840 State-Lake Building, has perfected 
arrangements for the development of about 
1,200 acres of coal properties in the ‘vicinity 
of Manchester, Ky. It is understood that 
the company’s plans include the construc- 
tion of a new electric power plant. Charles 
R. Garrard is general manager. 

paiemont, W. Va—Although the Pitts- 
burgh & est Virginia Coal Co. will have 
its operation in Monongahela County, on the 
Morgantown & Wheeling R.R., the head- 
quarters of the company will be in Fair- 
mont, where offices have been secured and 
opened in the American Building. This is 
a new company which contemplates devel- 
opment work on a large scale. ~ 
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Wellsburg, W. Va—The Follansbee Gas 
Coal Co. has been organized with a capital 
of $150,000. The company plans to operate 
not far from Follansbee, Wt Va., but 
Wellsburg, for a time at least, will be the 
headquarters of the new corporation. 
hind the new company are: G §S 
and J. J. Walker, of Follansbee; Lig- 
gett and E. E. Carter, of Wellsburg; J. J. 
Arnold, of Washington, Pa. 

Wolf Summit, W. Va.—The Wolf Summit 
Coal Co. has had plans prepared for the 
development of a total of about 2,200 acres 
of coal properties in the Wolf Summit dis- 
trict, to have a capacity of about 2,500 
tons daily. Electric-operated equipment will 
be utilized wherever possible. The company 
has recently filed notice of an_ increase in 
its ‘capital from $350,000 to $750,000 for 
proposed expansion. T. R. Craig, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., is manager. 

Sutton, W. Va.—Operations will be con- 
ducted on an extensive scale in Braxton 
and Webster counties of West Virginia, by 
the American Fuel Co., just organized, 
mostly by Phliadelphia people. The cap- 
ital of $1,500,000 discloses the extent of the 
company’s development plans. Principal 
figures in the organization of the company 
were: . C. Johnson, John E. Bassett, 
Randall F. Collins, H. S. Glazier, all of 
Philadelphia; William P. Cubberlye, of 
Trenton, N. J. 

Beckley, W. Va.—C. H. Mead, of the 
Mead-Tolliver Coal Co., and Ingram Branch 
Coal Co., has lately consolidated the Meade- 
Tolliver Co., with the holdings of the Cadle 
Land Co. and acquired possession of the 
East Gulf Coal Co., on Stone Coal Creek. 
These three companies will be united in 
what will be known as the C Mead 
Coal Co. The three companies combined 
have a large acreage and Mr. Mead in- 
tends to build up the output to 500,000 
tons a year. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—The Vienna Coal 
Co. will conduct mining operations in Mo- 
nongalia County, the preliminary organiza- 
tion of the company in question having just 
been effected by Morgantown business men 
as follows: Lee R. Shriver, P. P. Weaver, 
R. P. Posten, R. H. Jarvis and M. J. Malam- 
phy. The company has a capitalization of 
$100,000. It is understood that preliminary 
Soren work will be begun in the near 

uture. 


Welch, W. Va.—Construction work is be- 
ing pushed on the new tipple of the Saga- 
more Colliery Co., at McComas, Va. 
The tipple is to be of reinforced concrete 
and will be one of the largest structures of 
its kind in the Pocahontas field. The tip- 
ple now under construction is to replace 
one destroyed by fire several months ago, 


“ gince which time the company has made no 


effort to operate. Work will hardly be com- 
pleted on the new tipple until late in the 
spring. 

Kingwood, W. Va.—Development of Pres- 
ton County coal lands will be undertaken 
in the near future by the Deek Mining Co., 
which represents in large part an invest- 
ment of Akron, Ohio, capitalists. Head- 
quarters of the company will be at King- 
wood. The plant to be constructed will 
cost in the neighborhood of $300,000. 
Among those active in the preliminary or- 
ganization of the company were George M. 
Anderson, A. T. Carnahan, F. G. Carnahan, 

. A. Haystrom and M. E. Schief, all of 
Akron, Ohio. 


Logan, W. Va.—Announcement was made 
a short time ago that the Lincoln Smoke- 
less Coal Co., a new $600,000 company in 
which the Hutchinsons of Fairmont are 
largely interested, would begin the ship- 
ment of coal from its mines near. Rainelle 
on Jan. 10. It is also planned so far as 
can be learned to enlarge operations during 
the year with a view to the fuller develop- 
ment of the company’s 3,000-acre tract. 
The new plant is on the Sewell Valley 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 


Northfork, W. Va.—The same people are 
behind both the Harlan-Cumberland Coal 
Land Co. and the Harlan-Cumberland Coal 
Mining Co. These companies were just organ- 
ized largely by West Virginia business men, 
the capital of the mining company being 
$150,000 and of the land company $200,000. 
The land held is in Harlan County, Ky., 
where development work will be under- 
taken. Active in the formation of both 
companies as incorporators were: Harry 
Totz, of Northfork, . Va.; Abe Foman, of 
Kimball, W. Va.; M. O. Litz, J. N. Harman 
and B. H. Gray, of Welch, W. Va. 

Elkins, W. Va.—It is learned that the 
Brewer-Harrison Coal Co., organized a few 
weeks ago, will begin work on a new plant 
in the Collins district of Lewis County, 
W. Va., in April 1920. The company plans 
to produce about 150,000 tons a year. The 
company will purchase tipple and house 
material, mine cars, rails and mining ma- 
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chinery. 
will be in charge of 
Belington, president and 
of the new company. 

Chicago, lll. — The Chicago Pneumatie 
Tool Co. announces the appointment of 
E. A. Woodworth and C. E. Laverenz ag 
special railroad representatives attached to 
the staff of Manager of Western Railroad 
Sales, with headquarters at the Fisher 
Building, Chicago, 

Mr. Woodworth has been for several 
years secretary of the Committee on Stand. 
ards, U. Railroad Administration, at 
Washington, D. C., following varied service 
with different railroads. Mr. Laverenz has 
also had Government and railroad con- 
nections, gaining ~experience of value to 
him in his present service. 

Beckley, W. Va.—The plans of the Crab 
Orchard Coal Co., organized since the first 
of the year, disclose the fact that this 
company will start work on its plant in 
connection with the drift mine it proposes 
to open, about April 1, com >dleting the 
operation early in 1921. About $350,000 
will be expended on the new plant. The 
company expects eventually to be able to 
produce about 125,000 tons a year. As a 
part of the equipment the company will 
install mining machines, motors, mine cars, 
rotary converters, and a power sub-station. 
Prince E. Lilly will be in charge of 
operations, : 

New: York, N. Y.—A _ contract recently 
signed between the Fairbanks Co. and the 
Lincoln Electric Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
gives the former company the exclusive 
distribution of Lincoln electric motors for 
industrial applications. This line includes 
alternating-current motors for 2-phase and 
3-phase circuits in capacities from one-half 
to 500 hp., for all commercial voltages and 
frequencies, and direct current motors from 
one-half to 150°‘ horse-power. The Fair- 
banks Co. will also co-operate with the 
various Lincoln district offices in connec- 
tion with the sale of the manufacturer’s 
other products, 

New Castle, Pa.—Local business men 
here perfected the organization of the Ell- 
wood Coal Co., which is capitalized at $100,- 
000. The officers of the corporation are: 
President, S. A. Barnes; vice president, L. 
S. McNab; secretary, M. S. Woods; treas- 
urer, Samuel Douthett; counsel, Clyde 
Gibson. A charter has been obtained and 
the company has acquired 300 acres of 
coal lands in Beaver County, Pa., estimated 
by engineers to contain 2,000,000 tons of 
coal. The tract is located between Ellwood 
City and New Brighton and was formerly 
the Anderson farm. The coal is_ to be 
mined for domestic use, although there is 
said to be a seam which will later be 
opened for industrial purposes. 

Williamson, W. Va.—A deal equaling in 
magnitude the purchase of the properties 
of the Red Jacket Consolidated Coal Co. 
by M. Hanna & Co. is that which it 
now appears certain is being consummated 
for the purchase of the extensive holdings, 
mines, plants, etc. of the Pond Creék Coal 
Co. by the Solvay company, for the sum 
approximately of $5,000,000, it is under- 
stood. Color is lent to the belief that such 
a deal is pending because of the fact that 
a completé inventory is being made of the 
Pond Creek wey The annual production 
of the Pond Creek Coal Co. is approximately 
1,000,000 tons a year, produced at 11 dif- 
ferent plants. The company has been suc- 
cessfully operating mines for the last nine 
years or since 1911. A heavy tonnage of 
Pond Creek coal has been sold to the Solvay 
company, the product of the Pond Creek 
mines being suitable for byproduct ovens. 


ae ey meen Pa.—The Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation of New York has en- 
larged its facilities for handling business in 
the Philadelphia territory. The office of 
the company in this territory is located in 
the Lincoln Building and W. C. Stripe, for- 
merly of the Pittsburgh office and formerly 
of the Westinghouse company, becomes 
manager of the Philadelphia district. As- 
sociated with Mr. Stripe in that territory 
on the active selling force are C. L. Bach- 
man, formerly manager of the Caleage of- 
fice of the Combustion corporation before 
the war, and Kuehnle, formerly of 
the main office in New York. Among the 
types of stoker manufactured by the Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation are the 
Type E underfeed stokers, designed for use 
with bituminous coal where heavy loads are 
required; the Type K stoker, designed for 
use with, bituminous coal where moderate 
loads are required on small boilers, and the 
Coxe stoker which is designed for burning 
any kind of low-grade, high-ash fuel. This 
corporation also manufactures the Grieve 
grate which is designed for any plant (burn- 
ing either bituminous or anthracite coal) 
that for any reason may not install auto- 
matic stokers. 


Preliminary development work 
W. Brewer, of 
general manager 
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Weekly Review 





Most Markets Are Fairly Well Supplied and Little Actual Suffering Is Felt. Production Is 
at a Low Point and Still Decreasing. All Over the Country Except in the 
South the Car Supply Is Inadequate. 


except the Birmingham district, 
come reports of a car supply 
entirely inadequate to production needs. 
In this Southern district the output 
is reported as being nearly normal 
and approaching wartime records, yet 
even here the car supply is not wholly 
equal to demands. Throughout the 
balance of the country the car shortage 
_is severe, and the output in many 
localities ranges somewhere between 30 
and 50 per cent. Such short trans- 
portation facilities can have but one 
result. It is utterly useless to develop 
natural or manufacturing resources if, 
after the development, the product can- 
not be distributed. 
Prices with one or two exceptions 
are unchanged from last week. Prac- 


Press all sections of the country, 


tically all coal is quoted at Govern- 
ment price, but little is sold at that 
figure as most of it moves on contract 
or to export. Cold weather and snow- 
storms in many parts of the country 
have increased the demand for fuel 
while rendering transportation prob- 
lems somewhat more difficult. Stocks 
previously accumulated must therefore 
be drawn upon, and accordingly these 
are being gradually depleted. 

In some places a scarcity of fuel 
exists which borders upon the critical. 
Thus in New York because of failures 
in delivery of both coal and fuel oil 
some industrial establishments are fac- 
ing the necessity of closing down. Thus 
one of the largest markets in the world, 
lying within a few hundred miles of 
the source of supply, is in trouble solely 


because of a lack of suitable and ade- 
q@ate transportation. 

The coke industry, both beehive and 
byproduct, is slowly increasing its out- 
put. This is, however, by no means 
up to the demand, and much more coke 
would be absorbed provided it could be 
made. Here again the car supply is 
the limiting factor. There is no ques- 
tion but that the byproduct ovens would 
greatly increase their output if only 
cars were available. 

The whole adverse situation may be 
summed up in the words: The trans- 
portation lines during past years have 
been strangled, discouraged, regulated, 
repressed and finally “controlled.” They 
must not only soon be amancipated but 
encouraged, if serious national disas- 
ter is to be avoided. 


_ - 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION 


The high rate of production reached 
during New Year’s week declined somewhat 
during the week ended Jan. 10. The daily 
rate is estimated at 1,905,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 2,060,000 tons on the five full 
working days of the week before. The total 
output for the week of the tenth, including 
lignite and coal made into coke, is placed at 
11,432,000 net tons. This was an increase 
over the corresponding week last year of 
1,071,000 tons, or 10.3 per cent. Indeed 
the week’s performance was exceeded but 
five times during the entire year 1919. The 
total production to date of the coal: year 
which began last April (1919-1920) amounts 
to 367,470,000 tons. Compared with the 
460,890,000 tons of the preceding coal year 
Ng de 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919), this is 
a decrease of 93,420,000 tons. 

According to the reports of the nine an- 
thracite carriers, shipments were higher for 
the week of Jan. 10 than at any time since 
Dec. 13, amounting to 34,971 cars. On this 
basis the total production for the week, 
allowing for mine fuel and sales to local 
trade, would be approximately 1,796,000 net 
tons. _Compared with the 5-day week of 
New Year’s, this was an increase of 311,000 
tons; compared with the corresponding 
week, last year, the increase was 145,000 
tons, or 9 per cent. The current output of 
anthracite thus continues well above that 
of a year ago. The cumulative production 
the beginning of the coal year, however, 
7 nl decrease of approximately -6,230,- 


The beehive coke market continued active 
during the week ended Jan. 10. The total 
production for the country is estimated on 
the basis of rail shipments at 422,000 net 
tons, an increase over New Year’s week of 
24,000 tons, or 6 per cent. The output has 
been exceeded but six times since March 
15, 1919. Compared with the corresponding 
week of last year, however, when the influ- 
ence of the war demand was still felt, pro- 
duction showed a 22 per cent decrease. 

The ninth week witnessed a general im- 
provement in both car supply and attend- 
ance at the mines. Strike losses decreased 

per cent. 





Atlantic Seaboard 











BOSTON 


Market gradually tightening. All rail 
receipts slope off. Rumor that export coal 
will be excluded from New York and Phil- 
adelphia piers. Only scattered inyguiry for 
spot coal. Short supplies at Hampton 
Roads. New England railreads reported 
uneasy over fare situation. Domestic sizes 
still in strong demand. Cold weather a 
factor. . 


Bituminous.—While there is general 
agreement among the trade that stocks are 
ample and that there will be no real ground 
for uneasiness if deliveries all-rail are 
maintained on their present basis, yet it 
is clear that buying grows more difficulty 
from week to week. The few orders that 
are in the market for anything like com- 
prehensive tonnage are harder to place 
than a fortnight ago. 

The fixed price, with no authority to add 
the wage increase, makes hot prices en-' 
tirely unattractive to the great number 
of operators who are able to get on very 
nicely, car supply and labor situation con- 
sidered, with the orders and contracts ac- 
cepted prior to Oct. 30. There is much 
interest here in current reports from the 
Wage Commission, for it is realized that 
present regulations are operating against a 
fair share of output for New England. 

For the first 14 days of January receipts 
all-rail through the far gateways averaged 
312 cars daily of bituminous for commer- 
cial consigners, a considerable decline from 
average receipts the latter half of December. 
The fact is that this is the trend of both 
water and rail, and should the weather 
hold cold the next fortnight there will 
doubtless begin to be some anxiety, at least 
among a large number of small buyers. 
Retail dealers, as a whole, have very small 
stocks on hand and for that reason various 
lesser manufacturers have less tonnage on 
which to rely than would normally be the 
case. 


It has been rumored the past few days 
that the lroad Administration would 
shortly put on the clamps again, so far 
as over-seas coal is concerned, over the 
Philadelphia and New York piers. There 
has been complaint over the volume of coal 
removed from line and city water by the 
extra price for export, and apparently the 
authorities are disposed to confine the issue 
of permits for foreign cargoes to coal moor- 
ing via Hampton Roads. If such action 
were taken it would certainly improve ma- 
terially the prospect for prompt coal at 
the New York loading piers. 

There is no approach, however, to a broad 
market. Inquiries are still scattering with 
the accent slightly on deliveries all-rail. 
Some buyers who are in the market have 
despaired of arranging deliveries by water. 
Freights, particularly from Hampton Roads, 
are so high and heavy demurrage is so 
likely to accrue that there is every inclina- 
tion to look for relief all-rail, if at all 
possible. 

For that reason, more or less coal that 
would not be considered in ordinary times 
is being sold at the Government price and 
is coming forward for the sakejof assuring 
certain of the anxious steam-raisers a con-- 
tinuing supply. 

At ewepton Roads there is a general 
shortage of coal at all three piers for all 
shippers. The number of cars in the rail- 
road yards is less than a third of normal. 
Permits have been granted for enough 
foreign cargo steamers to affect seriously 
the tonnage available for coastwise de- 
liveries. There are 25 or 30 additional 
foreign cargo steamers waiting,. for which 
permits have been asked, and from. this it 
can be gathered how difficult it will prob- 
ably be to arrange for shipments of smoke- 
less coals on any but old purchases. On 
the 9th inst. there were but 140,000 tons 
on hand for all requirements. ‘Should ex- 
port loadings now be confined to Hampton 
Roads, and possibly Baltimore, this situa- 
tion would hardly improve, at least from the 
standpoint of agencies interested in New 
England business. , 

Anthracite.—Notwithstanding the signs 
of easiness that were general a fortnight 
ago, shipments have again fallen off and 
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there is very nearly as much pressure as 
heretofore to get domestic sizes, especially 
stove and chestnut. Egg and pea are still 
druggy so far as demand is concerned, 
although there are refill orders already 
being placed by consumers, and this will 
mean a better market for egg size in 
February. f 

There-is still a feeling that it will be 
wise for the smaller retailers especially 
to take on what they can store conveniently. 
So many things can happen that the more 
prudent will be sure to line up for shipments 
during the balance of January and all of 
February. At this writing, low tem- 
peratures are distinctly a factor. Ice has 
embargoed some of the smaller ports on 
Massachusetts Bay. 


NEW YORK 


New York tidewater market adjusts it- 
self to weather conditions. Cold weather 
increases demand. Easier situation felt by 
producers and shippers of individual coals. 
Dealers look for steady demand until April 
1 when working agreement with mine 
workers ends. Bituminous stocks small. 
“Free” coals scarce because of contract 
demands. - Ice in rivers and bay interrupts 
shipments. 


Anthracite— This market has again 
showed its adaptability to weather condi- 
tions. So long as the conditions remaimed 
moderate domestic coals were in ordinary 
demand but as soon as the temperatures 
became nearer the zero mark there was a 
flurry and dealers could not make the de- 
liveries required. 

Supplies at the local docks do not show 
any appreciable increase over last week, 
but there was an increase in the number 
of cars dumped. The demand for chestnut 
and stove coals continues to be as active 
as it has been for the past few months with 
an almost equal call for egg. 

There were 6,459 cars of anthracite 
dumped at the local railroad piers during 
the week ended Jan. 16 as compared with 
5,190 cars in the week ended Jan. 9, an in- 
crease of 1,269 cars. 

Current quotations for company coals 
per gross tons at the mines and f.o.b. Tide- 
water at the lower ports are as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 
NS iw 66c 00s 000) SESS $7.80 
BBE. co ccccccocescocece 6.35 8.20 
StOVE .ccccccccescces 6.60 8.45 
Chestnut ccccccereccse 6.70 8.55 
POR -ccccccccvecceces 5.30 7.05 
BENNER: 10 'c 0s 60 50.90.6.09:0'0 3.40 5.15 
ED << ouip anne ete¥- 66a 2.75 4.50 
BAFICY.. o.ccccevoseccoe 2.25 4.00 
BOUCr ocicccoccecsions 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


' 

Bituminous—The lack of coal at the 
piers continues to be serious, with _no im- 
mediate prospect of improvement. Demand 
is on the increase, but shippers can do lit- 
tle to ease the situation. Much of the 
present condition is attributed to the lack 
of cars and the resultant short deliveries. 
The local market is active in demand, but 
there is no coal to meet it. Contract coal 
is moving, with the result that there is little 
free coal available for the spot buyer. 

Notices have been received here from 
the Regional Coal Committee that on ac- 
count of the increased demand for coal by 
industries it has been found necessary to 
withhold for the present further approval of 
requisitions for the exportation of coal to 
other countries and that it will not ap- 
prove requisitions for export coal until the 
domestic situation becomes easier. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite demand strong due to wintry 
weather. Consumers after more coal. Fair 
shipment by operators. Stove and nut the 
favorites. Egg picking up. Pea in fair 
call. Companies moving pea actively, but 
independents find it heavy. .Retail prices 
not so~firm. Good business in sight for 
many weeks. Buckwheat in strong demand. 
Other steam sizes flat. Bituminous in good 
demand, but only fair receipts. No spot 
market. Embargo at tide. Car shortage 
holds back trade. Fair coke demand. 


Anthracite.—With wintry conditions still 
prevailing there is a strong demand for coal 
and the retailers daily urge the shippers to 
give them increased allotments. The strong- 
est demand is as yet centered about stove 
and nut, although there is a strong call 
for egg. One of the larger shippers whom 
we have consulted said that their trade has 
actually picked up very considerably on egg, 
until at this time they are somewhat - 

d orders on this size. It is noticeable 
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also that the piles of this size in the re- 
tail yards are not as heavy as they have 
been. 

It has also been pea-coal weather and 
a large percentage of the rush orders lately 
have been. for this size, and every dealer, 
without exception, has been busy putting 
out pea. A large proportion of the deliveries 
made by all companies has been of this 
size, but it is the one coal that the dealers 
do not welcome, simply because it is not 
moving out at the rate they had expected. 
Some dealers have even gone so far as to 
order further shipments of this size held, 
at the risk of having their shipments of 
other sizes curtailed. However, we learn 
from some of the larger shippers that: re- 
cently they have not had much difficulty in 
moving pea, and one shipper was actually 
picking up coal from storage to meet their 
orders. 

It is an odd thing, but lately there has 
been discovered a tendency on the part of 
some dealers to be less firm in pricc> than 
has been their wont. As a standard, $11.25, 
$11.90, $11.90 and $9.50 respectively for 
egg, stove, nut and pea have been gener- 
ally acknowledged, yet we have heard of 
some instances where stove and nut, the 
hard sizes to get, have actually been shaded 
15c., and when the competition became a 
little strong a further cut of 15c. has been 
allowed. 

This has happened in only one section of 
the city and under the present conditions 
of trouble in procuring an adequate yd 
of coal is hard to understand. It is - 
lieved that most all dealers, with the ex- 
ception of the larger ones, are shading the 
price of pea coal when the customer is in- 
clined to insist upon a reduction. With 
the severer weather conditions which have 
just set in it is possible that this one pad 
spot will eliminate itself very quickly. 

The steam sizes continue to be an an 
odd position. The big companies report 
that so far as buckwheat is concerned they 
are at times unable to produce sufficient 
of this size to fill current orders. This is 
particularly true when the temperature 
falls to zero and below in the region, ne- 
cessitating the suspension of their big wash- 
ery operations... Most of the companies 
have cleaned up their storage yards on this 
size and as the demand for buckwheat 
usually grows stronger from this time on- 
ward it is quite likely that consumers will 
take a proportion of rice. There is little 
call for rice and barley and some shippers 
say their trade on these sizes is distinctly 
flat, although with the tendency of buck- 
wheat to grow shorter, activity can be ex- 
pected in these sizes before very long. 


Bituminous.—There have only been fair 
receipts of fuel in the city during the past 
week, and the demand for coal has grown 
distinctly stronger. There is still no spot 
market worth mentioning and even such 
coal as is offered is not the kind to be 
quickly taken. Yet in spite of this even 
spot sales are taken subject to delay, as 
the car supply recently has been hovering 
around 30 per cent for all regions. 

The embargo at tide has had the tend- 
ency to release a fair tonnage of coal for 
the local market, but even this has been 
mostly applied on contract trade, which 
class of customers is calling for good ship- 
ments, as the feeling is growing among 
them that with no heavy snow storms to 
impede delivery thus far this winter, the 
chances are that this handicap may develop 
o-oo and they do not want to be caught 

ort. 

Ordinarily at the first of the year there 
has been some little contract business. Of 
course under existing conditions no shipper 
has gone out after new connections, but 
all of them have customers of this kind of 
long standing and agreements have been 
closed with this class of consumer at prices 
around $3.20, and of course with the 
understanding that any award of the in- 
vestigation committee will be retroactive. 


Coke.—There is a fair demand for foun- 
dry and furnace coke at the Government 
prices of $8.25 for the former and $7.25 for 
the latter, per net ton. 


BALTIMORE 


Big improvement in car movement noted 
with better deliveries of empties to mining 
regions. Recrudescence of export trade 
and deliveries on higher priced contracts 
taking largest tonnage, and little or no 
government-priced coal is offered. Hard 
coal prices not likely to advance despite 
rumors. 

Bituminous:—A big improvement in the 
car movement is noted on this division. 
From a record for many days that seldom 
went above 2,000. cars per day, and fre- 


quently dropped as low as 1,600 to 1,800 
cars, the last few days has seen the 3,000 
car daily "nark generally exceeded and load- 
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ings on particular days as high as 3,609 
cars. This increased movement is reflecteg 
in the constantly bettered conditions of Ship 
loading here on export and the larger 
deliveries on some contract relations jp 
this section. 

True, the movement has not caught up 
with the big gap made in the government 
clean-out of the local pool, and no attempt 
at general replacement of this feature hag 
been made. Mine owners and shippers ‘gen. 
erally are devoting their energies on the 
increasing trade to the export selling ling 
which allows $1.35 above the government 
prices, and which is generally split between 
producer and intermediate handler, and to 
deliveries on the higher-priced contracts, 
For the time being there is little or no 
government-priced coal in this market, 

The export movement dragged for the 
first six days of the month, entirely due 
to the fact that, while vessels in large 
numbers were here ready to take the coal; 
the fuel was slow in starting on its run 
from mines to tide by reason of the zovern. 
ment restrictions for supervision of permits 
to export, and which had to pass through 
Philadelphia, Washington, and then Balti- 
more again. Between the sixth and the 
fifteenth of the month a total loading a little 
in excesg of 60,000 tons of cargo coal on 
export was noted. 


Anthracite:—The hard-coal situation hag 
suffered no material change. A little 
awakening of demand in mid-winter ca} 
has followed the recent snow and colder 
weather. The fact that the price of soft 
coal was raised 25c. per ton in Cumber- 
land, and this was announced as a “domes- 
tic jump” leq. to a rumor here that priceg 
were to be advanced in this city. The 
trade here in anthracite intends to proceed 
for the balance of the winter with the 
present schedule, unless some _ unexpected 
turn is taken to increase their overhead 
cost of wholesale purchasing price. 





Lake Markets 











PITTSBURGH 


Car shortage continues. Slight increase 
in coal supplies to by-product ovens. Some 
consumers have probably overbought. 


Car supplies in the Pittsburgh district 
have not increased appreciably in the past 
week and are still very unsatisfactory from 
the viewpoint of both operators and _ con- 
sumers. Coal production is ahout 75 per 
cent of capacity and is unequal to the de- 
mand, viewed from the angie that there is 
much seeking to buy coal on the part of 
consumers who ought to be well supplied 
from their regular sources, but on the other 
hand there is little evidence of manufactur- 
ing consumers, including the steel industry, 
curtailing their operations on account of 
not having sufficient coal. 

An exception to this generalization is the 
byproduct coking industry, which is by no 
means fully supplied. There is probably 
not a byproduct operation that would not 
run full if it had the coal, but several are 
unable to do so, although there has been 
a slight improvement in this respect in the 
past week. ° 

In their efforts to secure coal a number 
of consumers have placed orders almost 
indiscriminately, buying much more than 
they need. ‘When they had bought enough, 
provided it were delivered, and found they 
were not getting deliveries, they simply 
made additional purchases elsewhere. Per- 
haps they felt that the coal was a good 
buy, at the Government price limit, even 
if not delivered until later. It is quite 
probable that if there were a large increase 
in the car supply many consumers would 
ask producers to postpone shipments on 
portions of their orders. 

The market continues quiet and remains 
quotable at Government limits: Slack, 
$2.10; mine-run, $2.85 ; screened, $2.60, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, with a 
15c. brokerage allowance in some instances, 
paid by the consumer. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous trade light. 
Miners working fairly. 
cite. 


Bituminous.—The trade is not very a 
tive. Consumers are coming back into the 
market rather slowly, though it is sai 
that one reason for this apparent inactivity 
is that a good many contracts and long 
orders are in operation. The mining end 
of the trade favors this, as it is in that way 
enabled to ignore the government ' prices. 


Cars are scarce. 
Plenty of anthra- 
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Iso shippers. without direct 
on this account, amines are finding it hard 
four all the coal they want. With the 
ed re rtage and the disposition to prefer 
= sider arrangements it is hard to meet 
ten the moderate amount of orders that 


come in. neral appearance it would 

iy ag Sy “demand is improving. For 
+ oe e after the strike was over it was 
. arent that the consumers were using 
oP e coal than they were buying and it was 
predicted that the supply would soon be 
a and then the_ prices would advance, 
oP gradually the demand improved, espe- 
- lly as soon as it appeared to the con- 
an ers that prices w=re not likely to de- 
onne The shippers ever had any idea 
that they would deciine - why 
Prices are still preity unsteady. n is 
laimed that the regulations do not produce 
the uniformity that they should, on account 
f the special margins allowed in this or 
that branch of the trade. Slack is rather 
hard to get and sizes are not plenty. 


cite—The anthracite situation is 
ene Consumers are getting so much 
coal that they have for sometime ceased to 
ask for more than they want and they are 
now engaged in studying the coal itself, 
to see how far it can be made to go. There 
is considerable slate in it, and sometimes 
there is complaint of the screening, but 
on the whole the quality is better than it 
y st winter. 
_, 2a never has the consumption of 
coal for fuel been so large during winter. 
With the temperature not going so low as 
it did two years ago the weather has been 
more colder and nothing is heard in the 
way of restriction. Some of the papers are 
predicting that the Upper Lake district will 
run short and there will be an early de- 
mand for coal again next spring, but 
it must be remembered that the shipment 
was next to the heaviest on record, so that 
it will take - long geal as well as a snug 

use the supply all _ up. 
a “" already woadicted that next month 
is likely to see an end of steady early, as 
was the case two years ago, and then there 
will be a surplus. Some say that the big 
anthracite companies will be stocking coal 
by early summer, if not sooner. As _to 
independent coal, it now sells on a par with 
other anthracite and does not find a very 
ready market at that. 


Coke—The demand for coke is not strong 
and the contracts are pretty nearly suffi- 
cient to meet it. Jobbers find a car here 
or there wanted, at prices that are merely 
steady and are not likely to be very strong 
right away. The domestic demand is met 
by a surplus of small sizes of anthracite, 
so that breeze is not readily salable. Quo- 
tations remain at $9.60 for 72-hour foundry, 
$8.60 for 48-hour furnace, $7 for off grades 
and $8 for domestic sizes, with next to n 
market for breeze, . 


COLUMBUS 


With embargoes and congestion still in 
force and scar shortage growing worse, 
production in Qhio fields has been. reduced 
to 50 per cent or even less. There is still 
a good demand for all grades, but more 
especially for domestic sizes. 


In eastern Ohio the production is below 
the 50 per cent mark. Crooksville and Cam- 
bridge are producing about 40 per cent 
and these figures show how bad the trans- 
portation facilities are at this time. Cold 
weather, coupled with the wide distribution 
of coal cars under the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s regulations during the strike, are re- 
sponsible for this condition. Wmbargoes 
are frequently announced by railroads which 
prevent the free movement of coal. Toledo 
is very much congested and with it many 
Michigan points, including Detroit, are cut 


There is a good demand for all grades, 
but more especially for prepared sizes. 
Dealers are still buying actively, but not 
as rapidly as was the case several weeks 
ago. Householders are buying well, but 
many have been supplied and there is not 
the concern in the domestic market as for- 
merly. Retail stocks are not large. Poca- 
hontas is quite scarce and prices range high. 
West Virginia splints are coming in fair 
quantities. The larger part of the domestic 
coal in central Ohio territory comes from 
the Hocking Valley and Pomeroy Bend. 
Dealers have been handicapped in making 
deliveries because of the icy condition of 
the streets. 

Steam business is also active in all sec- 
tions. Large consumers are buying actively 
in the hopes of accumulating some reserve 
Stocks. This is especially true of rubber 
plants and iron and steel concerns. Rail- 
rords are now taking a largor tonnage and 
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some are exceeding their contract allow- 
ances. 

Prices in Columbus are- unchanged, as the 
government figures now prevail in every 
way. Dealers are permitted the $2 margin 
over and above the price paid -at the mine 
plus the freight charges. 


CLEVELAND 


Anthracite pocahontas and domestic bit- 
uminous coal prices all have been advanced 
a flat 50c a ton. Receipts are somewhat 
improved over a week ago, but labor and 
ear shortages are keeping receipts down 
to about half of normal, 


Bitur*nous—All local 
ers witl che exception of steam coal have 
been increased a straight 50c a ton. Meet- 
ing a week ago with the Cuyahoga County 
(Cleveland) Fair Price Committee, dealers 
convinced the committee of the justice of 
their need for 50c a ton extra to cover 
additional labor and delivery costs since 
the Federal Fuel Administration first fixed 
their margins. The committee approved the 
request, and put the matter up to Washing- 
ton. Attorney-General Palmer has notified 
dealers that while he cannot officially sanc- 
tion the increase, he will not take any steps 
to combat it so long as the local committee 
has approved it. 

Domestic bituminous therefore has gone 
up 50c. a ton all around. The 50c will be 
added to the revised steam coal price sche- 
dule being compiled from the average cost 
for steam coal purchased by dealers in 
December. Retail dealers now are permit- 
ted to add a margin of $2.08 a ton for steam 
coal delivered to manufacturers, $2.65 to 
apartments and churches and $2.80 to small 
domestic consumers. 

Receipts from southern and easterr Ohio 
mines continue about 50 per cent of normal. 
While cars are short, labor is even more 
scarce, and the car supply last week just 
about equalled the actual need at the mines. 
Opfrators do hot look for any great improve- 
ment in the labor situation until the Presi- 
dent’s Commission has réported and labor 
troubles are all adjusted. Incoming ship- 
ments are providing sufficient fuel for all 
industries, but the margin of safety is too 
small for comfort. Extremely cold weather 
this week and last has greatly increased 
consumption. Demand is so large, especially 
for steam coal, that in a free market prices 
would soar to easily twice the government 
maximums, operators say. 


rice lists of deal- 


Pocahontas and Anthracite—All prices of 
both grades have been advanced 50c. a ton. 
Demand shows some increase, due to the 
recent zero spell, while receipts continue 
low enough to compel dealers to take busi- 
ness subject to delivery ‘when possible.” 
Promised relief has not yet materialized, 
and much contract coal of both grades has 
been diverted. 


Lake Trade—Unfavorable weather and a 
shortage of cars have combined to limit 
shipments off upper Great Lake docks. 
Daily shipments now are not averaging 
much over 1,000 cars, compared with nearly 
1,600 daily: in December. In November 
shipments _.from Duluth-Superior totaled 
1,484,560 tons, and in December, 1,335,780 
tons. January’s showing may not be much 
over 1,000,000 tons. Even with decreased 
shipments, dock interests fear their stocks 
will be pretty well depleted by the opening 
of navigation, and will urge large early 
shipments from Lake Erie ports. 

Prices of coal per net ton delivered in 
Cleveland are: 


Anthracite—Egg, $12.25@12.40 ; Chestnut, 
$12.50@12.70; grate, $12.25@12.40; and 
stove, $12.40@12.60. 


Pocahontas — Forked, $10.50@11.00; 
shoveled lump, $9.54@9.55; and mine-run, 
$8.25 @8.50 

Domestic Bituminous — West Virginia 
splint, $8.30; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $7.80; Mas- 
sillon lump, $8 to $8.10; Cannel lump, $11 
and Coshocton lump, $8.10. 


Steam Coal—No. 6 slack, $5.25@5.50; 
No. 8 slack, $5.20@5.50; Youghiogheny 
slack, $5.25@5.50; No. 8% lump, $6@6.25; 

No. 6 mine-run, $5.25@5.50; and No. 8 
mine-run, $5.85@$6. 4 


CINCINNATI 


With empties at a premium in nearly all 


the mining fields in this locality, there was 


a decided downward curve in production, 
throughout the week, even from the ve 
offset of the week, though the shortage 
in equipment was felt to a greater degree 
in the West Virginia regions. 

The market during the past week was 
active, with domestic sizessin demand, How 
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ever, there is a coal shortage here but 
its effects have not been felt to any great 
extent, because of the mild weather during 
the past ten days. 

The embargo on tidewater shipments over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio is still on but so 
far it has not materially helped any in 
this vicinity. Operators report the car sup- 
ply during the past week only six per cent. 
Loadings were limited in the Kanawha field 
throughout the week, that region being 
visited by a car shortage, or rather a con- 
tinuance of the c&r shortage so much in 


-evidence during ‘the latter part of last 


week. 

Transportation facilities in the New 
River region have been so poor since the 
beginning of the new year that durin 
the first week in 1920 mines as a rule ha 
been unable to work over a period of two 
full days a week, although miners were 
available and demand was such as to have 
justified normal production. 

There has been a steady demand for Ohio 
coal at least in the central part of the 
state, especially for domestic sizes, the 
domestic demand however not having been 
so pronounced further South in Ohio. Ship- 
pers find also a steady demand for steam 
grades. 

Pocahontas producers have been making 
special efforts to increase exports owing 
to the larger prices allowed. Industrial 
plants who were complaining several weeks 
ago of not getting enough coal to operate 
their plan’ ; on full time schedule, have been 
alloted more tonnage during the past week 
than they had anticipated. 

Market conditions in so far as they effect 
northern and northeastern Kentucky have 
been conducive to large production but 
mines in that area named are not allowed 
to ship much coal West of Cincinnati in 
recent weeks. There has been in the last 
few weeks a steady demand for steam and 
block coals in all fields owing to the neces- 
sity of industries replacing their somewhat 
depleted stocks. Retailers have also been 
heavier buyers. 

There have been no changes in prices as 
Government restrictions still prevail. Coal 
—T by river were below normal the past 
wee 


DETROIT 


‘Detroit receipts of bituminous are greatly 
reduced by railroad embargo and car short- 
age. 


Bituminous—With no supply on tracks 
for open market requirements, Detroit 
wholesalers and jobbers are finding it is 
an uphill task to supply those of their cus- 
tomers who have no contracts. Limita- 
tions on shipments resulting from insuffi- 
cient car supply are made more exasperat- 
ing by the curtailment of movement due to 
the embargo, which the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is using in the effort to head off a 
threatenedsfreight congestion in Detroit and 
Toledo. 

Only perishable products, government sup- 
plies and railroad fuel are exempt from 
the embargo restrictions. Though it is 
possible to get coal through by securing a 
special permit from the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, jobbers say it has not been easy to 
obtain permits and that even when ship- 
ments are sent forward under that arrange- 
ment, four days or a week are required to 
get the stock delivered. 

Many of the operators, according to loca. 
jobbers, have contracts o their books 
which were closed before the strike and 
which take practically all the coal that 
the mines are able to send jut, with the 
present faulty Car-supply. While shipments 
from some mines have been greatly reduced 
by lack of cars, the same condition is re- 
ported to have necessitated closing others, 
particularly in the Hocking district in Ohio. 

With most of the coal sent forward, mov- 
ing either under contract or sold before it 
arrives in Detroit, jobbers say that buyers 
who are dependent for their supply on the 
open market. are finding the pickings un- 
usually thin. Responsibility, in part at 
least for the restricted car-supply is placed 
with the Railroad Administration. It 
pointed out that many cars carr ing coal, 
instead of having been unloaded during the 
strike, apparently -were moved about the 
country or left standing on sidings. 


Anthracite—Though warmer weather con- 
ditions have been reflected in a slight fall- 
jng off in demand for anthracite, consider- 
able of that form of fuel is still being sold. 
Some of the retailers apparently were suc- 
cessful in accumulating a little reserve, 
which was worn away rapidly during the 
recent period of extremely cold temperature, 
The rénewal of punpiies is made @ifficult 
at this time by the embargo, 
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LOUISVILLE 


Car shortage the only factor of import- 
ance at the present time. Demand _ keen, 
but mines operating less than two days a 
week average. Improved car supply prom- 


There is a good market for all grades of 
coal, and operators have the demand and 
the business, but no cars. Operations in the 
state as a whole are not averaging two days 
capacity per week. Some of the big companies 
report going five, and six days without a 
ear. One company. with nine mines had 
five of them down for four days. The situa- 
tion apparently is much worse on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville lines than on other lines. 


BE. R. Clayton, secretary of the Harlan 
Coal Operators. Association, has advised 
Representative Robison, of the eleventh dis- 
trict, Kentucky, that operators are seriously 
considering complete shut down until condi- 
tions improve. In his letter he said: ‘“‘Under 
present conditions this would be a calamity, 
as a large number of public utility plants 
and the domestic trade is depending upon 
us for coal. We have done all we can, and 
if the mines are closed down, the Railroad 
Administration will have to accept the re- 
sponsibility.” 

A telegram sent in by the Southern Coal 
Operators Association stated that during the 
first week of January many mines worked 
two days, and during the second week only 
one day. . 

Cc. D. Boyd, traffic manager of the 
Southern Appalachian, Harlan and Hazard 
Coal Operators’ associations, in a letter to 
J. W. Backham, of the senate, said: “The 
car-service section has now agreed to ar- 
range for a car for car-interchange at 
Louisville and Cincinnati, by which it is 
meant that the Eastern car pool lines will 
deliver to the Southern carriers one empty 
coal-car for every carload of coal delivered 
to them. In addition to this, arrangements 
have been made to move empty foreign 
coal-cars in the Southern region to mines 
in eastern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee 
through Atlanta and Knoxville. We expect 
a material improvement in the near future 
if these agreements are carried out and 
instructions observed, and we have every 
reason to believe that they will be. 


Operators claim that the only drawback 
is the coal car shortage, which is the most 
serious ever known. Production is said to 
be even smaller than during the strike, as 
during that period there were many mines 
operating, whereas there are but few mines 
that are getting two days a week now. 


There is a heavy demand for domestic 
consumption as well and retailers are tak- 
ing all the coal they can get. Railroads 
are confiscating coal, including lump. 
Charles Crush, of the Atlas Coal Co.. 
Louisville retailers, reported four cars of 
lump seized by the Chespeake & Ohio, from 
West Virginia, and one car of eastern Ken- 
tucky lump seized by the Louisville & 
Nashville, since Jan. 1. 


Operators are so loaded with business 
that they are not accepting orders. One 
retailer reported that he sent out twenty 
letters asking for five or ten car-lots of 
block, mine-run, or screenings, at spot cash, 
ands failed to secure an answer from any 
of the eastern Kentucky mines 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market conditions are much more favor- 
able than for many months past, with 
strong inquiry for both steam and domestic 
fuel. Production rapidly approaching war- 
time records, r and'car shortage re- 
ported in a few instances, but lack of 
oe a has not seriously affected output 

y 


The Birmingham market is enjoying the 
best and longest spurt of active buying of 
steam fuel that has been noticeable in the 
past twelve months. The inquiry is good 
and of-a genes’ character—mostly spot 
sales being booked—though some small con- 
tracts have been ‘made through a period 
of six months. Some of the railroads are 
buying additional tonnage to supplement 
contracts, and it is understood that practic- 
ally all lines are short on storage coal. 
Public utilities and industrial plants are 
ta considerable coal, and the demand 
is such that all the coal being produced is 
readily absorbed and moves from the mines 
without delay. 

The shortage in domestic sizes 
continues and retailers are not able to get 
a sufficient tonnage to take care of their 
customers’ needs. The failure to produce 


. gufficient domestic coal for the trade re- 


quirements is attributed in some quarters to 





COAL AGE 


the fact that the differential between the 
prepared and the mine-run prices in many 
cases is too small to warrant the extra ex- 
pense and labor of making the domestic 
sizes. The major portion of domestic ton- 
nage comes from steam-domestic opera- 
tions, which do not produce domestic coal 
when the steam trade is dull and when it 
is active are inclined to dispose of mine-run 
product or steam coal only. 


Production for the week ending Jan. 10 
aggregated 360,000 tons or a gain of about 
90,000 tons over the previous week. Work- 
ing organizations are about as near normal 
now as labor shortage will allow and the 
output of coal will continue heavy as long as 
the requirements of the trade demand it. 
Slight complaint of car shortage was heard 
the past week but no material loss in pro- 
duction resulted. 


TORONTO 
Supplies adequate to present require- 
:ments. Some difficulties from car _ short- 


age—Fuel Administration warns consumers 
to lay in stocks, fearing shortage before 
spring. 


Market conditions show little change, 
though the cold snap of the last few days 
has slightly increased the demand for an- 
thracite. Supplies of both hard and soft 
coal are coming forward in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet present requirements, though 
there have been some delays in delivery by 
reason of car shortage, which will probably 
become more acute before the end of the 
winter. 

Fuel Administrator H. A. Harrington has 
issued a warning to consumers not to de- 
pend upon the continuance of present con- 
ditions, as imports of coal are gradually 
decreasing. There is an insistent demand 
in the United States for steam, sizes, with 
a possibility of a suspension of anthracite 
mining. He foresees a shortage and urges 
the laying in of stocks at once. 


Quotations for short tons are as follows: 


Retail 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate $12.75 
ERE RR 5 SEER 3 .. “ey 11.25 
Bituminous Steam . . ...... ssi sess 9.00 
eee ek ail B's cin gat loco WE Fa 8.00 
MIRE  TAANONEN sc i's pula’ aie ac 6 pon vas tat. 9.00 
Nn tte sienna abs einiayens cnr a, WA 12.50 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination 

Three-quarter lump .......-.+-++: $6.50 
5.75 


Slack 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Production gaining very slowly and insuf- 
ficient for demand. Car supply is the limit- 
ing factor. No information as to removal 
of Government price control. 


Coke production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region is increasing week 
by week, but only by almost infinitesimal 
amounts, while the requirements have_in- 
creased largely in the past few weeks. Thus 
the pronounced coke shortage continues, 
but it is a shortage due to inability of the 
region to increase its output largely, rather 
than to the output being curtailed as com- 
pared with the operations of October, No- 
vember, and early December. The limiting 
factor visible is car supply and in some 
quarters it is claimed that a very moderate 
increase in car supply would uncover a 
labor shortage, which would then be the 
limiting factor, but this has not been proved. 

Open market transactions in coke are 
extremely limited in volume, and are con- 
fined chiefly to foundry grade. The furnace 
coke output seems to be taken up quite 
fully by contract requirements, or by move- 
ment between producer and consumer who 
had contracts in the second half of last 
year, the shipments being continued, on 
the basis of the Government price limit. 
There is much talk as to when the price 
control will be removed, but no one seems 
to have any real information on the sub- 
ject. 

The market remains quotable at Govern- 
ment limits, $6 for furnace, $7 for selected 
72-hour foundry, and $7.30 for crushed, 
per net ton at ovens. The Courier reports 


production in the Connellsville and lower 
Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 
10 at 240,390 
tons. 


tons, an increase of 2,654 
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Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 

The demand fer good coal is keepng yp 
steadily; in fact it is increasing, This is pay. 
ticulariy true in Iowa and the North we 
although the trade in Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri are ordering freely. At this time 
of course, the matter of price does not enter 
into the market situation at all, as all epg] 
which moves, either moves on contracts, or 
at the Government prices. 

Practically all of the coal moving so far 
is moving on old contracts and orders, be. 
cause operators have not yet caught up with 
the shortage caused by the strike. Some 
distributors and operators however, are now 
taking on additional business, something 
which they were not doing two or three 
weeks ago. There have been some rumors 
that certain off grade coals in both Illinois 
and Indiana. are not finding much of a 
market, in fact they are very difficult to 
move, but this is nothing unnatural when 
one considers that the best coal in the ter. 
ritory can be purchased just as cheaply as 
the poorest, as all coal is sold at Govern. 
ment prices. 

It is persistently rumored that there are 
from 10,000 to 20,000 cars of Eastern eoal] 
on track in the West and Northwest, which 
were shipped here during the strike, and 
have not as yet been disposed of. If this 
rumor is true, it explains to some extent 
the car shortage, as this number of ears 
cannot be indefinitely tied up without hurt- 
ing the coal industry. It is also rumored 
that the authorities are contemplating haul- 
ing all of this Eastern coal back, deadhead, 
as most of the coal was consigned, orig- 
inally, to the_steel mills and_ various in- 
dustries in Pennsylvania and Ohio, but 
diverted West during the strike. As this 
territory appears unwilling to absorb this 
coal, the railroad authorities, from _neces- 
sity, are forced to reship the coal back © 
East where they know it can be disposed 
of readily. If this rumor has any founda- 
tion, there are a great many ways in which 
this condition of affairs might have been 
nvoided, by use of a little grey matter, 
and a fair knowledge of the coal trade in 
the East and Middle West. 

The labor situation appears to be fairly 
satisfactory and_ operators are _ becoming 
more optimistic daily as to the immediate 
future of the coal industry. A number of 
large factories which have heretofore been 
buying coal on the open market, are now 
clamoring for contracts, and we under- 
pt ne gma . a of contracts have been 

ontracts to extend from dat 
Mar. 31, 1921. We know of one or tan 
cases where five year contracts have been 
entered into, but the general run is until 
March 31, 1921. The car supply, of course, 
is a thorn in the flesh, at the present time, 
but it is thought that conditions will be 
very much improved hen the railroads 
are put back under private ownership. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago is well taken care of these days 
by its coal supply. Every dealer has a 
comfortable tonnage in his yard, and all 
of our industries have either enough coal 
on hand, or in transit, to keep them from 
worry in the immediate future. 


Looking at the Chicago market from a 
standpoint of demand only, we believe it 
is the poorest market in the whole Mid- 
western territory. However, there is a 
pretty good snow storm in progress, at this 
writing, and if it continues much longer, 
it will succeed in tying up traffic and delay 
shipments to Chicago. 

Eastern coal is coming on in fairly nor- 
mal quantities. There is enough hard coal 
being delivered to take care of the _im- 
mediate wants, and Eastern coal from West 
Virginia and Kentucky is moving in fast 
enough’ to take care of the demand. In 
short, the Chicago situation, so far as coal 
is concerned, is fairly healthy and nor- 


mal. 
MILWAUKEE 


Demand for coal not as brisk as the 
season warrants. Stocks are slowly being 
depleted, however. Prices unchanged. 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of snappy 
winter weather favorable to a steady con- 
sumption of fuel, Milwaukee dealers say 
the demand for coal is not as brisk as 
could be expected. The drain upon stocks 
on the docks is becoming more noticeable 
with each passing day, however, and it is 
evident that rail-supplies will have to be 
drawn upon more heavily as the season 
advances. Illinois coal is being marketed 
here freely and the supply on track keeps 
increasing. Prices of all grades of co! 
including the Illinois product, continue un- 
changed. 














